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—- December, 1931 a 
NOTICE affecting: (1) Industry, which includes the 


Members of the American Peace 
Society who have not voted on the 
question: Should the United States of 
America become a member of the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice? are asked to do so at once. 
Members desiring an extra copy of 
the “Report,” setting forth argu- 
ments in favor of and arguments 
against ratifications, are asked to 
write to the American Peace Society. 





A Needed Conference 


ONDAY, November 16, the news- 
papers carried the announcement that 
the American Peace Society is to hold an 
American Conference on International Jus- 
tice, in Washington, D. C., during the first 
week in May, 1932. The purpose behind 
this enterprise is to explore existing condi- 
tions of peace throughout the world and to 
carry on surveys of the economic and other 
social factors now affecting the stability and 
security of nations, from America’s point 
of view. Because of the Bicentennial Cele- 
brations next year, commemorating the 
birth of George Washington, the Con- 
ference will appropriately emphasize the 
teachings of George Washington as to the 
codéperation of States. Surely, here is one 
Conference that should be held. 
The turmoils of the world are spreading 
in what may be called six general directions, 
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various forms of production, transportation 
and finance; (2) Justice, which includes. 
human activities affected by the principle 
of due process of law; (3) Education, which 
includes, the schools, the press, the radio, 
the theater, all agencies calculated to in- 
form and to improve public opinion; (4) 
Religion, including all religions; (5) Social 
Agencies, including all organized efforts to 
alleviate the ills of poverty, crime and dis- 
ease; (6) The organized effort to promote 
peace between the nations. The Society 
has a Committee exploring each of these 
fields. The reports of these Committees 
will form a major part of the work of the 
Conference. 

The discussions of the Conference will be 
carried on by outstanding business and 
financial leaders, jurists, educators, clergy- 
men, social workers, men and women promi- 
nent in public affairs. The sessions of the 
Conference will be held at the Headquar- 
ters Building of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Invitations are to be 
extended to the diplomatic representatives 
of all nations in Washington to attend the 
sessions as guests of the American Peace 
Society. 

There is already a wide agreement that 
such a Conference is needed in the interest 
of sound thinking, sound economics, sound 
government, especially at this time when 
the creative forces of human society are so 
lacking in equilibrium. Already the Society 
has been offered the codperation of many 
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thoughtful persons in its plan, through the 
discussions of the Conference and the work 
of the Commissions, to clarify the moral, 
social, business needs of the nation, in the 
interest of a greater stability, and through 
an aroused and crystalized public opinion 
to revalue’the foundations of a more endur- 
ing peace and to revitalize the sentiment of 
the nation to renewed efforts for a saner 
international codperation. 

The President of the Society has an- 
nounced that consideration will be given to 
the traditions of foreign policy of the United 
States; that obstacles retarding the opera- 
ions of recognized peace machinery will be 
discussed by leaders in the realms of busi- 
ness and statesmanship; that much thought 
will be given to the question of security, of 
international obligations, of commercial 
arbitration, of various other aspects of inter- 
course between nations. Foreign trade and 
investments, movements of capital, ex- 
changes, agriculture, economic crises and 
their bearing upon business structures, 
moral and social values of world justice, 
the codrdination of world efforts for peace, 
all will be as carefully considered as time 
and ability permit. 

The holding of the Conference in Wash- 
ington at the time of the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial will naturally augment 
interest in its sessions, for George Wash- 
ington laid the foundations of our foreign 
policies. 

The American Peace Society recognizes 
the chaos that marks the thinking of 
America upon many matters affecting the 
well-being of us all. In this time of marked 
economic distress, brought on primarily by 
the scourge of a world war, it conceives that 
America is faced with no greater need than 
that of forestalling by an enlightened public 
opinion the outbreak of another war. There 
is something of a deeper concern tous in 
America than the reduction of armaments, 
important as that may seem to be. In spite 
of certain envies and jealousies, the world 
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is vitally concerned to know the views and 
purposes of America. This Conference 
called by the American Peace Society will 
aim to vivify and to advertise to the world 
the hope and the reasonableness at the heart 
of the American people. That is worthy 
business. 





Prospects for Reduced Armaments 


EOPLES generally would like to find a 

way to reduce their armaments. The 
World War made of this fact a major issue 
at the Paris Conference in 1918-19. At that 
Conference the victors forced disarmament 
upon the defeated nations, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and promised to go 
about a general reduction and limitation of 
armaments themselves. This was a pledge 
by the victors to the vanquished. It was a 
pledge to the world. The victors have not 
kept their pledge. The burden or arma- 
ments has scandalously increased. 

Great efforts have been made to over- 
come this distressing situation. The League 
of Nations has looked upon it as perhaps 
its main problem and kept it constantly 
before the Council. Indeed, in the first 
paragraph of Article Eight of the League’s 
Covenant, the members of the League 
clearly recognized “that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety.” In the same article, 
the Council was instructed to formulate 
plans for such reduction “for the consid- 
eration and action of the several Govern- 
ments.” The signers of the Covenant went 
further and agreed in writing “that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of mu- 
nitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections.” Being present when the 
Covenant of the League was adopted, we 
were impressed by the fact that this last 
statement met with more enthusiastic ap- 
proval than any other section of the Cove- 
nant. 
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At the First Assembly of the League the 
whole question of a reduction of arma- 
ments came up for general debate. It was 
then recognized that the work in behalf 
of reduction must “proceed by successive 
stages.” In February, 1921, the Council 
formed a Temporary Mixed Commission, to 
supplement the work of the Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission already set up in May, 
1920, for the study of the question. The 
“Third Committee” is a standing commit- 
tee of the League devoted exclusively to the 
matter of “Disarmament.” 

The course of the effort of the League 
since has been devious but in the main 
progressive. One of the first results was 
the proposed Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which failed of adoption by the govern- 
ments. Then there appeared the “Pro- 
tocol of 1924,” which also failed, largely 
because of the opposition of the British 
Government. Then outside thie League 
came the Locarno Agreements of 1925, still 
in force. In December of the same year, 
the Council set up the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference, with 
its two subcommissions—one on military 
questions, and the other on economic ques- 
tions. It is this Preparatory Commission 
which has been laboring for six years with 
the question: with such difficulties as the 
meaning of words; for example the word 
“armament,” the meaning of the phrase 
“reduction and limitation of armaments.” 
They have faced questions involved: in the 
possibilities of measuring the armaments of 
one country against the armaments of an- 
other; in the distinctions between offensive 
and defensive armaments; in the proper 
scale of armaments to be allotted; and the 
like. The technical difficulties have proved 
to be well-nigh infinite. But in 1929 the 
Tenth Assembly of the League expressed 
the hope that the “Preparatory Commis- 
sion” would be able to frame “a preliminary 
draft Convention as soon as possible for 
the reduction and limitation of land, naval 
and air armaments.” 
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It is out of such a background that the 
so-called Disarmament Conference has been 
called to meet in Geneva next February. 

It can be argued that the outlook for the 
Conference is not bright. Indeed, Mr. 
Borah calls it “dark.” The very nature of 
the Conference is all but buried in techni- 
calities which the layman cannot under- 
stand and as to which the technicians them- 
selves are in pathetic disagreement. 

It must be admitted that Governments 
have not been altogether successful in their 
attempts to reduce armaments; at Geneva, 
even at the Conferences in Washington and 
London. Mr. Borah was justified in charg- 
ing that, “When Governments meet as a 
body to deal with disarmament, taking 
them as a whole, they are not for disarma- 
ment and never have been.” Mr. Borah 
feels the tragedy of it all. “While millions 
are on the verge of starvation, growing rest- 
less and ugly, nearly $5,000,000,000 is be- 
ing annually expended for armaments and 
from eighty per cent to eighty-five per cent 
of all taxes extorted from the people go for 
war purposes. All this is but another name 
for slow but inevitable national suicide. . . 
an economic condition in many respects, 
more cruel, more remorseless, more pitiless, 
than war itself.” That is the way the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Senate put it in his world-wide 
broadcast on November 27. 

We prefer the hopeful view of the com- 
ing conference. We realize the French de- 
mand for “security.” We are quite familiar 
with the fears of Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Yugoslovia, fears that they may lose some of 
the fruits of the Treaty of Versailles. We 
do not forget Poland’s will to maintain her 
present integrity, if need be by the force of 
arms. The demands of Germany are famil- 
iar to all. The Russian army is very large. 

Yet there are two facts that should make 
for the success of the Conference. One is 
that the enormous expenditures of govern- 
ments have ended in hunger and starvation 
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for too many millions to be ignored. The 
second fact is that all the heavy arma- 
ments have not produced a feeling of secur- 
ity anywhere. Evidently, therefore, there 
must be a new deal. That new deal need not, 
indeed it cannot take the form of “total 
disarmament,” for of course there can be no 
such thing as the complete disarmament of 
any healthy man or nation. Eliminate all 
the guns and battleships, there would re- 
main carpenter and kitchen tools, fists and 
finger nails. But, for men of good will the 
limitation of war-like implements on the 
basis of the equality of States ought not to 
be an impossibility. Such an arrangement 
is so desirable it must be possible. Nations 
are interested to achieve their interests. 
They are not achieving them now. We still 
count upon the power of enlightened public 
opinion to compel their representatives at 
Geneva, next February, to produce a more 
sensible reduction and distribution of their 
swords and pistols than is now the case. 
Of course, whatever is done at Geneva 
must be done with the voluntary advice and 
consent of France. We have learned that 
France if sufficiently provoked can dictate 
to and if need be crush financial structures 
in Vienna, ending in the bankruptcy of Ger- 
many and the flop of the gold standard in 
England. She will stand resolutely for her 
security, against invasion from Germany, 
against attack by Italy, against any on- 
slaught from England, against any jeopardy 
to her foreign possessions or to her allies, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia. France is the one great Euro- 
pean Power that has money. Even Austria 
and Hungary are now dependent on that 


money. There is no Power on earth, nor 


combination of Powers, that can achieve 
anything at Geneva next February without 
the consent of France. 

We do not view this dependence on 
France with the misgiving now broadly felt. 
True, French realism is sometimes too real- 
We believe this to be the fact in her 


istic. 
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emphasis upon military force as the only 
basis of her security. Yet France is intelli- 
gent. She wants peace. She has the will 
to protect her interests. She knows that 
both her security and interests are depend- 
ent upon the good will of other peoples, 
a fact that applies to us all. She cannot 
afford to be offensively unreasonable at 
Geneva. She knows that. 

Thus we are down to the one answer to 
the question, Can nations reduce their 
armaments? They can if they have a suf- 
ficient amount of common sense, tempered 
by a normal concern for fair play. Geneva 
will test how far the nations possess these 
life-saving qualities. 





Can Congress Do Anything? 


S THERE anything that Congress can 

do now to make easier the work of the 
Delegates of the United States to the Arms 
Conference in Geneva? This we conceive 
to be a question of major importance. 
When our delegates go to international Con- 
ferences they are frequently embarrassed 
by the fact that foreigners have learned, 
sometimes through rather bitter experiences, 
that whatever our delegates agree to, their 
agreements may be wholly undone later by 
the United States Congress. Our foreign 
friends now know that even the President 
of the United States cannot negotiate with 
them with any finality. 

Since this is true, we have been greatly 
interested in a suggestion made by the Hon- 
orable Huston Thompson, former Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society, in an address in 
Washington on November 11. After point- 
ing out the limitations upon our Executive 
in international negotiations, the necessity 
for the approval of our Congress in such 
matters, he called attention to the uncer- 
tainty frequently faced by our delegates 
abroad because of their doubts as to how 
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far they may go. The result has been that 
foreign powers have “lost confidence in our 
system of negotiation.” 

We shall be represented at the Geneva 
Conference by delegates anxious to do their 
work well. They should go with some de- 
gree of confidence that their work will be 
supported in the Congress. Addressing 
himself to this phase of our relations to the 
Conference, Mr. Thompson said: “We shall 
have two months intervening between the 
opening of Congress and the Assembly of 
the Conference at Geneva. Why not in this 
interim be bold and fearless and tell the 
world what we are willing to do. Why not 
have our Congress suggest to our President 
through a joint resolution how far it will 
support him in his negotiations?” Mr. 
Thompson pointed out the importance of a 
joint action of the House and Senate, as the 
Senate has the veto power over treaties, and 
the House similarly where expenditures are 
involved. He went as far as to express the 
hope that such a joint resolution might be 
prepared by the Chairmen of the Foreign 
Relation Committees of the two Houses 
and passed possibly before Christmas. 

Mr. Thompson went further and sug- 
gested possible provisions for the resolution, 
such as the reduction of our total budget 
for armaments on land, sea and air, for the 
next ten years “to any point up to fifty per 
cent to which the other nations of the world 
will agree,” taking into consideration such 
items as the purchasing values of the 
moneys of the several nations as of the date 
of the opening of the Conference. He sug- 
gested the possibilities of authorizing our 
delegates to negotiate a five year holiday of 
all armaments with no further capital in- 
vestment for that period; and of declaring 
against the use of poison gas and germ war- 
fare forever. 

Mr. Thompson argued that such a 
resolution would be welcomed by the 
Executive branch of our Government, giv- 
ing as it would the necessary assurances 
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to hearten and to guide our delegates 
in their negotiations. It would be an 
invitation for action by all the other na- 
tions. It would clear away doubts and fears 
that always accompany uncertainty. Such 
a plan could meet with no objection by 
Democrat or Republican, or by the military 
men, because the reductions would be made 
alike and on an equitable basis. 

Mr. Thompson pointed out what it would 
mean if the cut were to reach as much as 
fifty per cent. There would be a total sav- 
ing of $17,500,000,000 in ten years to the 
nations of the world, money that could be 
used to ease the unemployment situation, 
pay national debts, check increased taxa- 
tion and revive business. “In America 
alone there would be a saving of more than 
$300,000,000 a year; in France $130,000,- 
000 a year; and in England $280,000,000. 
With such savings, the nations of the world 
could then afford to make a reasonable re- 
duction in Germany’s reparations, to a point 
where she could revive and take her place 
as a solvent nation.” 

This proposal by Mr. Thompson is as 
sound in historical background as it is sensi- 
ble in theory. When in 1911 President Taft 
wished to get his arbitration treaties 
adopted by the Senate he tried the method 
of coercing that body by the force of pub- 
lic opinion. His treaties failed. When 
later Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State, con- 
ceived his plan for “cooling off treaties” he 
began by enlisting the interest and support 
of the Congress by quiet and personal per- 
suasion. After he had won the support of 
Congress he defended these treaties before 
the public. When finally they came before 
the Senate, they were adopted, thirty of 
them, by practical. unanimity. 

Let Congress say now how far it will 
support our delegates to the Arms Confer- 
ence at Geneva, and say it clearly, gener- 
ously, and with some measure of unanimity. 
America is faced here with another oppor- 
tunity to do a great job in a big way. 
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Our Country and the Manchurian 
Imbroglio 


S THE issue over which China and Japan 

are contending now in Manchuria so 
polygonal that other Powers can do little 
other than watch developments and keep 
their hands off? Because of the fact that 
the Japanese troops are fighting Chinese 
soldiers in Manchuria, which is China’s ter- 
ritory, one’s sympathies normally go out to 
China. It was not unnatural that China 
should consider the Japanese outbreak of 
hostilities against China’s northeastern 
forces, late on the night of September 18, 
as an overt act of war. There seems little 
doubt that the Japanese operations were 
begun and carried on according to pre- 
arranged plans. China has resented these 
operations and appealed to the Government 
and people of the United States on the 
ground that Japan has violated the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. Japan has occupied the 
Capital City of Mukden, and other cities 
and towns extending to the Korean border; 
even to the north as far as Tsitsihar beyond 
the Russian-Chinese Eastern Railway, con- 
necting Russia with Harbin and Vladivo- 
stok. One’s sympathies are all the more 
touched by the fact that these operations 
have been precipitated at a time when 
China is sorely distressed by floods, famine, 
and civil war. 

The case against Japan can be docu- 
mented. Under date of December 13, 1921, 
Japan, together with the United States, the 
British Empire and France signed a treaty, 
“with a view to the preservation of the 
general peace,” under the terms of which 
she agreed in case of a controversy arising 
out of any Pacific question, not satisfac- 
torily settled by diplomacy and likely to 
affect the harmonious accord now happily 
subsisting between them, to invite the other 
high contracting parties to a joint confer- 
ence to which the whole subject will be 
referred for consideration and adjustment. 
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Too, Japan agreed that if her rights become 
threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power she would communicate with 
the others fully and frankly in order to 
arrive at an understanding. Again, on 
February 6, 1922, Japan, together with 
eight other powers, signed a treaty designed 
to safeguard the rights and interests of 
China, and to promote intercourse between 
China and the other powers upon the basis 
of equality of opportunity. In this same 
treaty, known as the “Nine Power Treaty,” 
she agreed with the other powers, “to re- 
spect the sovereignty, the independence, 
and the territorial and administrative integ- 
rity of China; . to refrain from taking 
advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges,” etc. 
Besides these treaties of 1921 and 1922 and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact, there is also, of 
course, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations to which Japan is a signatory. 
Japan claims, however, that she has violated 
none of these treaties. 

One’s mind leads one to the view that 
there are various sides to the question. The 
world knows that China’s government, 
since she became a Republic, has been little 
better than a picture of change and insta- 
bility. She has not yet been able sufficiently 
to suppress banditry, violence, civil war and 
misrule, to win respect. On the theory that 
treaty agreements with Japan were ob- 
tained under duress, she has frequently 
felt at liberty to ignore those treaties. Two 
years ago she undertook to take from Soviet 
Russia the control of the Chinese-Eastern 
Railway, a move which Russia successfully 
resented. Perhaps China should be relieved 
from the obligations obtained by force 
majeure. We believe she should be so re- 
lieved. But it is reasonable to expect that 
she will win more by consent based on 
the recognition of justice in the premises 
than by force or indirection. China will 
win her way in proportion as she behaves 
as a responsible civilized nation. 





a Pass 
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It is probably true that Manchuria would 
have been Russian territory but for Japan’s 
victory over Russia in 1905. There are now 
approximately 1,000,000 Japanese in Man- 
churia. Japan has invested in Manchuria 
approximately $1,000,000,000. Japan is in 
the Liaotung Peninsula and is in charge 
of the South Manchurian Railroad with 
China’s consent. China is enjoined by 
treaties to guarantee Japanese life and 
property in Manchuria. But because of 
irresponsible troops, bandits, and various 
political organizations she has not heen 
able to do this. China can’t protect her 
own interests, much less those of Japan. 

Now the situation presents China refus- 
ing to negotiate with Japan until Japanese 
troops are withdrawn, and Japan refusing 
to withdraw until the Chinese pledge them- 
selves to settle all differences in accord with 
existing treaties and contracts. Japan de- 
mands mutual repudiation of aggression, 
the suppression of subversive organizations, 
the protection of Japanese subjects, and 
the observance of Japanese treaty rights in 
Manchuria. She claims to have no designs 
upon Chinese territorial integrity. In ad- 
dition to the withdrawal of Japanese troops, 
as the first step, China is now demanding 
reparations, a neutral investigation during 
and after withdrawal, and a permanent 
board of arbitration and conciliation for 
issues arising between China and Japan. It 
is apparent that China plans to squeeze the 
Japanese out of Manchuria at any cost. 
Japan claims a copartnership in Manchuria 
as the result of her exhausting war with 
Russia, and thinks of herself as carrying out 
a “Monroe Doctrine” in the Near East in 
the interest of civilization. 

To the charge that Japan is ruled by her 
military arm there is one encouraging fact, 
the supreme power of the Emperor, who 
subscribes to the doctrine of Meiji, his dis- 
tinguished grandfather. This doctrine is: 

“Simplicity instead of vain display; originality 
instead of blind imitation; progress in view of this 
period of evolution, and improvement to keep 
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pace with advancing civilization; national har- 
mony in purpose and in action; beneficence to 
all classes of people; and friendship to all nations 
of the earth: these are the cardinal aims to which 
our most profound and abiding solicitude is 
directed.” 

It would appear that neither China nor 
Japan is quite willing at the moment to put 
all her cards on the table: China, that she 
wants to scrap certain offensive treaties; 
Japan, that she wishes those treaties to be 
respected by China and by the Powers. 
At the Washington Conference, 1920-21, 
China tried to prove the iniquity of cer- 
tain treaties she had been obliged to sign. 
She presented a strong case. Theoretically 
China should be granted all the rights that 
belong to every sovereign and responsible 
nation. China would be in a better posi- 
tion before the bar of world opinion if 
she were more sovereign and responsible. 
Neither country can expect to advance its 
best interests by the methods now at work, 
for trade, industry, social enterprises, eco- 
nomic and financial stability depend on 
fair dealings. 

Our suggestion is that our country should 
stand openly for all existing treaties, and 
offer to both countries, at the proper time, 
to act as mediator under any terms accept- 
able to them. 





An International Force 


ITH the American Group of the Inter- 

parliamentary Union, we, too, are 
doubtful of any plan providing for an inter- 
national force, police or otherwise, to pro- 
mote the peace of the world. Such a plan 
for organizing our American States was 
most carefully considered in Philadelphia, 
in 1787, by the founders of this Republic, 
authors of our Constitution, and unani- 
mously disapproved. An international force 
attempting to coerce a State would not be 
maintaining peace; it would be conducting 
war. Of course it is not easy to conceive 
of a war between nations as a peace be- 


tween nations. There is no analogy be- 
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tween the coercion of an individual by a 
police force and the coercion of a State; 
for while the coercion of an individual by 
the police would never be thought of as 
war, the coercion of a State by force of 
arms could be called nothing else. There 
are complexities in any plan for an inter- 
national police that appear to us at the 
present too difficult for human solution. 

The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom is evidently faced 
with twenty-five of the perplexities in- 
volved in this question, for they have just 
presented that number of “points” on 
which they “would like information.” Since 
we, too, would like information upon the 
same “points,” we take the liberty of print- 
ing them here. They are as follows: 


1. How do you conceive the composition of an 

international Police Force? 

2. Should this Force include recruits from all 

countries ? 

If not, how would you decide which coun- 

tries to have represented? On what basis? 

4. How many recruits would be necessary for 
the formation of this Force? 

. Would recruiting be compulsory or optional? 

. What would be the basis of recruiting as re- 
gards the number of recruits? 

. What action would be taken as regards the 
countries which are not members of the 
League of Nations? 

. Would the recruits be used in the regions they 
come from or would it be preferable to send 
them to a distance? For instance: would 
Asiatics be sent to Europe or America and 
vice versa? 

9. How could the difficulties arising through dif- 
ferences in language, customs, climate, etc., 
be met? 

10. Where would the headquarters of this Force 

be? 

11. How would their distribution be worked out? 

12. Would it be possible to oblige all States to 
quarter some troops? 

13. If so, what would be the basis for establish- 
ing the size of the contingents? Would it be 
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proportional to the population of each State? 
14. Who would receive the supreme command 
of this Force? 
15. Who would be chosen as the technical “chief” ? 
What would be the procedure in making this 
choice ? 
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16. How would the nationality of the chief be 
fixed ? 

17. What qualities and experience would be nec- 
essary in obtaining this post? 

18. What would be the functions of the different 
groups in the Force? Would contingents 
quartered in different countries be absolutely 
independent of the national government of 
the country ? 

19. What would be the arrangement as regards 
countries not members of the League of Na- 
tions ? 

20. How would the Force be financed ? 

21. Who would decide as to eventual interven- 
tion against a certain definite State? 

22. What would constitute valid reasons for de- 
ciding on intervention? 

23. What form would such intervention take? 

24. How do you conceive of intervention by 
troops stationed in the country in question? 

25. What coercive methods would the Force have 
at its disposal? 


We beg leave to add a _ twenty-sixth 
somewhat as follows: How long would it 
take to get the United States Congress to 
renounce its duty to protect the states 
against invasion, abandon its right to de- 
clare war, and agree to hand over to a group 
of foreign men the right under any circum- 
stances to wage war against the United 
States? 





The Journalists’ Court of Honor 


‘““TTYHE Court of Honor for Journalists,” 
according to the papers, was inaugu- 
rated in the Peace Palace at The Hague be- 
fore journalists and diplomats, October 12. 
The institution of the Court was agreed to 
at the Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Journalists a year ago in Berlin. The 
Judges of the Court are professional jour- 
nalists presided over by the distinguished 
jurist Dr. Loder, former President of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The journalists have learned that the 
civil law protects citizens from libels pub- 
lished in newspapers; but that there is 
nothing to prevent the newspapers from 
calling a nation a horde of scoundrals, of 
lunatics, of thieves. It is the purpose of the 
new Court to make journalists liable to pun- 
ishment for libeling a nation. 
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The jurisdiction of the Court of Honor is 
to be severely restricted. It will not at- 
tempt to punish the pressman who says that 
country X is a country of thieves because 
it desires or intends to invade country Y. 
But it will punish him if he says that the 
country has such intentions when there is 
no valid evidence on which to base such a 
charge. 

The Court of Honor should be a deterrent 
to those journalists who believe that ends 
justify means, however corrupt or evil or 
malignant the means may be. Journalists 
have it in their power to help to promote 
war. They have it in their power to preserve 
peace. In neither case is their power abso- 
lute. Many other factors enter into the 
making of war and the preservation of 
peace. But public opinion is the dominant 
factor, and public opinion on foreign poli- 
tics—though not on domestic politics—is 
formed on the facts related in the news- 
papers. 

Take the hypothetical case of a journal- 
ist being obliged to choose between losing 
his post because he would not make use of 
fraud, and losing all chance of any further 
employment in journalism because he had 
been fraudulent. 

The mere fact that there is such a court 
ought to be sufficient to make journalists 
keep to the straight path. But the purpose 
of the code and the court will be more fully 
carried out if the national organizations of 
journalists, in addition to the understanding 
to expel offending members, undertake also 
to protect all members who, having been 
tempted to go wrong, have in accordance 
with the principles of the international code 
taken their courage in their hands and de- 
clined. 

Here is justice finding her way in a 
milieu of first rate importance. 





“ HERE our money goes” is a matter 

that concerns us all. Of course we 
wish we knew. Anyone who will answer 
this question with accuracy will receive all 
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the space he needs in the columns of this 
magazine. A news agency has just sent to 
its clients a statement beginning as follows: 
“None of the peace organizations in Wash- 
ington will assume the responsibility for 
divulging comparative facts and figures on 
armies and armaments maintained by na- 
tions, but after delving through the League 
of Nations’ yearbooks and other authorita- 
tive material we can offer these facts.” 
Here they are: 

“The United States spent more money 
on armaments in 1930 than any other 
nation, while China maintained the largest 
army. The United States spent $707,425,- 
000 for armaments and has an army of 
139,374 men. The Chinese were able to 
keep their vast army of 1,607,400 on $94,- 
291,650. 

“Next in order both from size of army 
and expenditure ranks Soviet Russia with 
700,000 men and an expense account of 
$578,942,707. 

“Facts and figures for other countries 
are as follows: 


Army Budget 
France 480,000 $466,960,000 
(One-half in her Colonies) 
British Empire 526,072 465,255,000 
Italy, regulars 230,000 
Fascist militia .. 350,000 248,946,500 
Japan 210,800 236,861,500 


Germany 100,000 171,823,040 
and unknown number of militia.” 





N ANY attempt fairly to appraise French 
opinion, we must take into account the 
fact that there is a passionate desire for 
peace among the French people. The Uni- 
versity of France, which includes all the 
schools of every grade throughout the coun- 
try, is emphasizing the importance of inter- 
national solidarity. Upon the initiative of 
the University, the text books for the lower 
schools have recently been pruned of every- 
thing tending to inspire chauvinism. The 
aim is to promote international toleration. 
In the higher schools, the teaching of inter- 
national inter-dependence is a feature of 
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the instruction in history, geography, and 
the modern languages. Some ten thousand 
French boys and girls are exchanging letters 
with foreign children. There is an active 
provision for holiday journeys by children 
to other lands, an exchange of children be- 
tween families. During the last ten years 
thousands of French and English families 
have thus come into intimate contact. 
Teachers themselves are exchanged, groups 
of French teachers visiting the schools of 
England and Germany each year. All these 
beneficent activities have the cordial back- 
ing of the University. 





NE cannot think helpfully and hope- 
fully upon the problems of world peace 
without first acknowledging the clear cut 
teachings of experience. For example, it is 
necessary to admit the importance of the 
police power in the state, defined by Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes as ““The power to care 
for the health, safety, morals and welfare 
of the people,” a power that extends, in a 
general way, “to all the great public needs.” 
Again, there is such a thing as the “law of 
the land,” a phrase as old as Magna Carta, 
a phrase that became changed in the Fifth 
Amendment of our Constitution to due proc- 
ess of law. These phrases, not too clearly 
defined at first, have come to express the 
will to thwart tyranny. Again, we must 
accept the principle that no one, not even 
the Government, is above the law. Too, it 
needs to be kept in mind that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, American both 
in theory and in practice, has been found 
necessary to a Government of the Federal 
type, an indispensable means of preserving 
the balance between the States and the 
Union, maintained at last by upholding 
the rights and duties of individuals. These 
teachings of experience are essential to the 
mental equipment of any one concerned to 
work for the promotion of the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. On 


November 11, 1931, the Honorable Francis 
White, Assistant Secretary of State, found 
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himself applying the spirit of these princi- 
ples in an address to the Delegates of Bo- 
livia and Paraguay who had met in Wash- 
ington to discuss a non-aggression pact. 
He said: “Good will, moderation, restraint, 
consideration of the opponent’s point of 
view, and a desire not to win points in a 
debate but to bring about a settlement truly 
beneficial to one’s country, cannot fail to 
result in a settlement satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. A settlement which is 
considered a victory by one and a defeat by 
the other is only a sham victory. That is 
not what we are seeking here. The victory 
that we are seeking is an equitable settle- 
ment, giving justice to all and respecting 
the rights of both; an agreement that both 
parties will be pleased with.” The police 
power of states, due process of law, the 
supreme power of the law, the equilibrium 
of States, these essential things enable 
States to arrive at equitable settlements of 
their disputes, “giving justice to all.” 
Without them, there can be only chaos. 

HEN assessing the probable attitude 

of France at the-coming disarmament 
conference, it is well to recall the colossal 
tasks she has had to face because of the 
World War. When the armies marched 
out of France in 1918, 8,000,000 acres 
throughout ten of her richest provinces lay 
waste, about 375,000,000 square meters 
were covered with barbed wire and sliced 
with trenches; and the population of th’s 
area had diminished by over 2,075,067— 
not to mention the millions of boys through- 
out the land killed or wounded. 

In the Aisne, the Meurthe-et-Moselle and 
the Vosges, the factories were completely 
wiped out. Eighty-three per cent of the 
agricultural land was rendered useless. The 
mines had been flooded with some 117,- 
000,000 cubic meters of water. 

The French people have by courage and 
work given new life to their broken country. 
Population in the provinces is back to the 
normal figure. The water has been pumped 
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from the mines. Railroads and canals have 
been repaired. The French Government 
has spent approximately 85,500,000,000 
francs, of which 25,823,998,000 francs have 
gone to repair personal property and 59,- 
976,002,000 francs to reclaim real property. 
France naturally remembers what the war 
has meant for her, and the rest of the world 
can afford to be considerate still of the peo- 
ple who have passed through such experi- 
ences. 





HE Second Balkan Conference, held in 

Constantinople toward the end of Octo- 
ber, was participated in by Ministers, mem- 
bers of Parliaments, economic experts and 
other delegates from all the Balkan States. 
As with the first Conference held in Athens 
last year, the purpose was to investigate the 
possibilities of a closer cooperation between 
these countries. This Conference expressed 
the desire for “A Balkans for the Balkans”. 
Each Conference has revealed two out- 
standing points of view: one insisting upon 
the elimination of all political problems 
from the Agenda; the other that there can 
be no lasting cooperation between the Bal- 
kan States without first solving the various 
political issues, particularly the rights of 
the Bulgarian minority. So the Conference 
eliminated from its discussion the irrecon- 
cilable differences. At both Conferences 
no little study was given to the foundations 
of a Balkan Union, and to the steps neces- 
sary to bring it about. At the Conference 
this year, a Special Committee was charged 
with the task of submitting a report upon 
both of these questions. The Conference 
agreed upon a project for a Balkan Postal 
Union, for the establishment of a common 
office for coordinating the production of 
tobacco, the foundation of a Balkan Cereal 
Union, the establishment of a Balkan 
Chamber of Commerce. Attention was 
given to the possibilities of a Customs 
Union and to measures for simplifying the 
tariff system. Other subjects that came 
up for discussion were transportation and 
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the unification of civil laws. In the final 
resolutions, which were unanimously ac- 
cepted, there was a clause confirming the 
principle of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, and 
another recommending two-party arbitra- 
tion treaties. While this Conference was 
of a private nature, it may be said to have 
assumed considerable public importance. 





HAT college students think of the 

“pacifist” and the “military” drives 
going on in the country is not without inter- 
est. Having no way of being informed at 
first hand upon the matter, we confess to 
being interested in the views of the Dean 
of Men, Pennsylvania State College, who 
has recently told us that college student 
bodies are more conservative than formally, 
that they are turning away from the ex- 
tremes of the gaudy post-war period to 
something like an idolization of tolerance 
and manners. This beneficent change has 
been going on now for some two or three 
years. If fathers and mothers of these lads 
are worried somewhat over the “‘pacifistic,” 
others over the “militaristic propaganda” 
that they fear to be at work in the colleges, 
they may be comforted to have the Dean 
tell them that the average college student 
is over impressed by neither. “Strangely 
enough,” the Dean tells us, “extreme mili- 
tarists drive them toward pacifism and radi- 
cal pacifists drive them back toward mili- 
tarism. When some militarist sounds the 
alarm, the student remarks: ‘Somebody 
ought to tell the old boy that the war is 
over.’ On the other hand, radical pacifist 
orators, attempting to speak before large 
student gatherings, run risks—not of being 
taken out and shot at sunrise, but of being 
given a ‘juicy razzberry.’”’ And yet, the 
Dean encourages us to believe that college 
students are doing some real thinking about 
world problems and international relations. 
Of course college students are always “do- 
ing some real thinking” about something, 
or think they are. The point here, how- 
ever, is that there is usually something in 
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a healthy person, especially a college boy, 
that just naturally responds unfavorably to 
any over-emphatic utterance. We have not 
yet reached the worrying point in our 
thoughts about “the youth of America.” 





OUR questions are asked us frequently. 

We state them here together with our 
answers, for any who may be interested to 
know our views: (1) “Should the United 
States favor complete disarmament with or 
without agreement with other nations?” 
Answer: We think not. ‘Complete disar- 
mament” is an impossibility; (2) “Should 
the United States favor limitation of arma- 
ments by civilized nations without consid- 
eration of the menace presented by non- 
civilized nations?” Answer: We are not 
sure who the “civilized nations” are; nor 
are we certain which is the greater “men- 
ace’”’—civilized” or ‘“non-civilized”; (3) 
“Should the United States favor limitation 
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of armaments only if and when the civilized 
nations agree to provide for joint action in 
case any of their number should be at- 
tacked by the non-civilized forces promot- 
ing world revolution?” Answer: No. We 
are opposed to any organized plan for going 
to war in circumstances not clearly fore- 
seen. Rather let the nations curtail their 
threatening gestures and materials by mu- 
tual agreement as well as they can, and, at 
the same time, organize their interests in 
accord with the eternal principles of right 
as best they are able to agree upon these 
principles; (4) “What is your attitude to- 
ward ‘Russian Communism’?” Answer: 
Our policy is to worry as little as possible 
about the conduct of other people and to 
do what we can to make our America the 
thing we wish her to become, that others, 
seeing America’s good works, may glorify 
our democracy that is to be. 


A National Conference on World 
Problems 


American Action Urgently Necessary 


NSETTLED and unstable conditions 

of world peace are a cause for grave 
concern in the United States and urgently 
demand a clarification and a new expres- 
sion of American Policy, declared Huston 
Thompson, formerly Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and a member of 
the Executive Board of the American Peace 
Society, in a recent statement in Washing- 
ton. For this reason, he expressed the be- 
lief that the American Conference on Inter- 
national Justice, contemplated under the 
auspices of the American Peace Society in 
Washington during the first week in May, 
1932, would be of the farthest reaching 
consequence in its effect upon the condi- 
tions and aspects of world problems. 

Mr. Thompson said: 


“The coming American Conference on Interna- 
tional Justice in Washington next May should 
be by every reasonable standard an event of out- 


_ standing world importance. While it will be purely 


American in its deliberations and point of view, 
and intended to crystalize the public sentiment of 
America on the peace outlook of the world, its 
sessions cannot have other than a far reaching 
world consequence. 

“The moment is opportune for a thorough con- 
sideration in America of the security and stability 
of world peace and of the factors that enter into 
its endurance and permanency. The subject is of 
overshadowing importance to our nation and what 
is said and done about it here must of necessity 
hold world-wide attention and be of world-wide 
effect. 

“Economic aspects of the world from the stand- 
point of the safety and security of peace call more 
emphatically at this time for an appraisal and a 
clear understanding than at any time since the 
close of the World War. The world is in the 
throes of an anti-war climax, economic in its 
dominant features, but reaching deeply into the 
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moral and social fiber of every nation. Out of 
this climax will come the premise either for fresh 
wars or for a more stable and enduring peace. 

“America’s part in this situation is a controlling 
one, but not well understood even in this country. 
America has changed from a debtor to a creditor 
nation—the outstanding creditor nation of the 
world. And what America has not learned, and 
what it does not understand, is the responsibility 
which a creditor nation must assume and discharge 
in exercising the prerogatives which this rdle 
naturally imposes upon it. 

“Many people contend that the causes of war 
are psychological; that is, that they exist in the 
minds of the people, rather than in exterior and 
material conditions. It is readily conceded that a 
people or a nation may be war-minded, but it 
should be remembered that wars begin and con- 
tinue only through the militant possession or use 
of economic resources. Wars are primarily eco- 
nomic in aspect, and they cannot be successfully 
waged merely with the implement of a psycho- 
logical inclination to fight. 

“This country as the leading creditor nation of 
the world has a paramount duty at this time both 
to appraise and to exert its economic and moral 
energies in behalf of the security and mainte- 
nance of world peace. No nation can launch or 
successfully wage a war today without access to 
the vast storehouse of American credit. 

“Why is dissatisfaction and economic unrest 
existing throughout the world? The peoples of 
many nations are restless under the stress of eco- 
nomic stagnation and look longingly and enviously 
at the picture of a greater prosperity and com- 
fort on the part of some of their neighbors. They 
fret under handicaps and obstacles which their 
leaders urge in some instances can only be allevi- 
ated or removed through the process of aggressive 
warfare. 

“Gold, the single monetary standard upon which 
almost every nation depends for the stability and 
adequacy of its credit, is concentrated in two 
large centers—New York and Paris. The result is 
that the United States and France have compara- 
tively easy money conditions, even though suffer- 
ing severely from the world condition of economic 
stress and stagnation. Some countries are suffer- 
ing nobly in silence. Others are making a great 
outcry over their hardships when they are far 
better off than the former group. 
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“Still some are sorely in need of monetary re- 
sources that will afford them adequate credit for 
the conduct of their business and trade. This 
conditicn in itself is full of danger. Equitable 
access to the credit resources of the world to meet 
the adequate needs as far as possible of every 
civilized nation is the first essential to the security 
and permanency of world peace. 

“There is a duty also upon America as a credi- 
tor nation to see to it that 
when extended to other nations are not used in 
the building of unnecessary or provocative arma- 
In assisting the world to overcome the 


its credit resources 


ments. 
effects of economic depression, resulting largely 
from the effects of the World War, this country 
should bend its energies definitely toward world 
disarmament. 

“In a short time another disarmament confer- 
ence will convene in Geneva. Observers are 
frankly pessimistic beforehand over the outcome, 
and predictions of futility and failure are many. 

“The United States has reason ior grave con- 
cern over the outcome and result of this confer- 
ence. For it to result in failure under present 
conditions would be nothing less than a world 
disaster, and certainly a signal for piling up 
additional armaments and adding to the burden 
of war preparation which the world is carrying 
at this time. 

“America it to itself and to the world 
to assume leadership at this time in the move- 
ment for secure and permanent peace. To do 
this it must lead not only in military but eco- 
For this reason the sessions 


owes 


nomic disarmament. 
of the coming American Conference on Inter- 
national Justice are of unmeasured importance 
and certainly will hold the attention of the entire 
world. 

“The hope is that this Conference in May will 
be a definite and lasting contribution to the 
promotion and stability of peace, and through 
the effect and weight of an informed and crystal- 
ized American public opinion, exercise a definite 
and possibly controlling influence in behalf of 
disarmament, more equitable economic conditions, 
and toward the solution and removal of those 
problems and obstacles which today are con- 
tributing to friction, misunderstanding and pos- 
sible causes of future wars.” 


Send your vote on the World Court now, to the American 
Peace Society, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 














George Washington and the 


Cooperation of States’ 


By M. W. S. CALL 


Introduction 
By Albert Bushnell Hart 


Commissioner and Historian of the United States Commis- 
sion for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Birth of George Washington 

HE accompanying helpful study of 
George Washington and the Coopera- 
tion of States is one of various evidences 
that the American people are coming to 
recognize that Washington was not only a 
great pioneer, a great soldier and a great 
administrator, but that his mind was at- 
tuned to significant issues of international 
statecraft. The relation of the new United 
States to the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment and its attitude toward foreign nations 
was momentous, not only for the United 
States but for the world at large. The 
Revolutionary War, after the first three 
years, was a war of allies in which the terri- 
torial and military interests of the United 
States and of France were pooled for a joint 
struggle which lasted five more years. The 
Congress of the United States considered 
from the first that as a nation it was en- 
titled to diplomatic relations with other 
civilized nations of Western Europe. With 
Spain and with Holland it formed relations 
of friendship and it sought recognition and 
respect in Prussia, in Russia, and elsewhere. 
The point of view of Franklin and Jefferson 
and Jay and the other American diplomats 
was that the United States was a new mem- 
ber of the association of civilized nations, en- 
titled to the diplomatic amenities and privi- 
leges of current diplomatic intercourse. It 
sought to become a member of the family of 
nations and was successful in that purpose. 
Long before independence was assured, 
the Government of the United States in- 


* This article in pamphlet form may be ordered from 
o ee Peace Society, 374 Jackson Place, Washington, 


sisted that it was entitled to international 
privileges and immunities in time of peace 
as well as in time of war, such as were usual 
among the seafaring nations of the western 
world. This included the claim to the use 
of privateers which was admitted directly 
by our allies and indirectly by other Euro- 
pean powers; and their operation in Euro- 
pean waters depended largely upon this sup- 
port. 

Another field in which the United States 
sought to obtain a place in the community 
of nations was through its insistence on the 
right of accrediting and sending diplomatic 
representatives, even to powers which had 
not recognized the international independ- 
ence of the United States. Hence the lively 
protest at the looting of the private papers 
of William Lee in Prussia. A curious part- 
nership in the Revolution sprang up be- 
tween the United States and Spain and some 
other nations with regard to the sailors held 
as slaves by the Barbary pirates. 

As soon as independence was acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain in the Treaty of 
1783, the United States stepped into the in- 
ternational organization of the time. Ex- 
change of consuls had begun with France 
during the war; and after the formation 
of the new Constitution extended to all 
powers having commercial relations with 
the United States. So with immigration. 
The question of indefeasible allegiance was 
early raised and the United States asserted 
and has maintained the right of an in- 
dividual to change his citizenship without 
the consent of the nation from which he has 
transferred himself to the United States. 

In the great European peace conferences 
held at intervals from 1793 to 1815, the 
United States took no part because it had 
been no party to the Napoleonic Wars. 
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But the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain 
in 1814 was carried on by what resembled a 
little International Congress of two powers. 

The most remarkable international rela- 
tion of the United States in its first half 
century of existence was the laying down 
of the principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
which was in effect that European powers 
were not a part of the organization of the 
Western hemisphere except for their own 
direct colonies. Without proclaiming or 
seeking an American concert of powers, it 
took and held the ground that no concert 
of European powers could operate in the 
western hemisphere. That was one of the 
first international announcements that there 
was a principle of Continental nationality 
which could not be broken down by agree- 
ments of third parties. 

To this national point of view, which has 
been of such immense significance during 
the last century and a half, Washington was 
one of the principal contributors. His writ- 
ings are permeated with two ideas—first, 
that the United States was an independent 
and sovereign nation, entitled to the status 
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of such a nation under international law. 
Second, that the United States recognized 
the field of international relations and in- 
ternational commerce to which all nations 
should have access. Hence his urgency that 
the United States should make no special 
treaty of alliance with any other nation. 
General George Washington and President 
George Washington envisaged the field of 
national rights and responsibilities, and 
claimed for his own country a share in the 
common concerns of mankind and the body 
of international law and precedence which 
defined those rights. 

Hence I have read the following excellent 
arrangement of pertinent sayings of George 
Washington with great interest and ap- 
proval; for it is a direct and personal mes- 
sage including many principles which apply 
to the twentieth century as well as to the 
eighteenth. I wish it may be widely cir- 
culated. 

—Albert Bushnell Hart. 


Washington, D. C., 
December 1. 1931. 


George Washington and the Coéperation 
of States 


EORGE WASHINGTON ésstated_his 
best-known foreign policies in his 
Farewell Address, a document which was 
five years in writing, and upon which he 
had the counsel of James Madison, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, and others. He 
developed these principles of foreign policy 
from concrete necessities, such as holding 
the States together, placing the new Re- 
public in a dignified position before the 
eyes of the world, establishing diplomatic 
connections with foreign powers, maintain- 
ing neutrality for the United States amid 
the broils and wars of Europe, securing 
peace for his country at home and abroad. 
It was out of such difficult problems that 
Washington fashioned his most familiar 
opinions as to our foreign relations. 

These policies, as set forth in the im- 
mortal “‘Address,” may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: (1) Careful and prudent 
preservation of a united and happy people 
under the auspices of liberty, guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. (2) Avoid- 
ance of inveterate antipathies against or 
passioned attachment for any particular 


nations. (3) Good faith and justice to- 
ward all nations; peace and harmony with 
all. (4) Extension of commercial relations 
and of liberal intercourse with all nations. 
(5) As little political connection with for- 
eign nations as possible. (6) Fulfillment 
of all foreign engagements on the principle 
that honesty is always the best policy. (7) 
Abstention from permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world. (8) 
Maintenance by suitable establishments of 
a respectable defensive posture, avoiding 
overgrown military establishments, re- 
garded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. (9) Expectation of no real favors 
from any nation. (10) Escape from the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, and from the 
impostures of pretended patriotism. These 
are the teachings of Washington most 
quoted by those interested in the foreign 
policies of the United States. 

Washington hammered out of his unpar- 
alleled experience and inherent wisdom, 
however, certain other policies and prin- 
ciples which, not yet conspicuous in the 
histories, show how he looked to codpera- 
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tion between States and between peoples 
for the achievement of the ends which na- 
tions should unitedly seek. These beliefs, 
also related for the most part to concrete 
situations, are seen to be worthy of thought- 
ful consideration by seekers for peace 
among nations, especially in this time of 
world-wide storm and stress. 


Necessity for United Effort 


April 5, 1783, hostilities of the American 
Revolution nearly ended, Washington wrote 
to his friend Lafayette expressing certain 
hopes and doubts as follows: 


We stand now an independent people, and 
have yet to learn political tactics. We are placed 
among the nations of the earth, and have a char- 
acter to establish; but how we shail acquit our- 
selves time must discover. The probability (at 
least I fear it) is that local or state politics will 
interfere too much with the more liberal and ex- 
tensive plan of government, which wisdom and 
foresight, freed from the mist of prejudice, would 
dictate; and that we shall be guilty of many 
blunders in treading this boundless theatre before 
we shall have arrived at any perfection in this 
art; To avert these evils, to form a Con- 
stitution that will give consistency, stability and 
dignity to the Union is a duty which is 
incumbent upon every man, who wishes well to 
his country, and will meet with my aid as far as 
it can be rendered in the private walks of life.” 


June 8 of the same year he wrote a cir- 
cular letter to the governors of the States— 
a document urging the same spirit of ac- 
commodation and good will: 


There are four things, which I humbly con- 
ceive are essential to the well-being, I may even 
venture to say, to the existence of the United 
States as an independent power: First; an indis- 
soluble union of the States under one federal head; 
Secondly; a regard to public justice; 
Thirdly; the adoption of a proper peace estab- 
lishment; and, Fourthly; the prevalence of that 
pacific and friendly disposition among the people 
of the United States which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and policies; to make 
those mutual concessions, which are requisite to 
the general prosperity; and in some instances, to 
sacrifice their individual advantages to the interest 
of the community.” 


sacred 


In 1785 he wrote to James Warren: 


That we have it in our power to become one 
of the most respectable nations upon earth, admits, 
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in my humble opinion, of no doubt, if we would 
but pursue a wise, just and liberal policy towards 
one another and keep good faith with the rest of 
the worid.* 


Surely such high expressions of states- 
manship are not without meaning for our 
present interdependent world of larger but 
similarly disturbed States. 


Education for Coéperation 


Washington saw the necessity of bring- 
ing the youth of the country together in 
the interest of unifying the coming genera- 
tions. Writing to Alexander Hamilton of 
his interest in a University for the Capital 
City, then under construction, he said, Sep- 
tember 1, 1796: 


That which would render it of the highest im- 
portance, in my opinion is, that during the juvenal 
period of life, when friendships are formed, and 
habits established, that will stick by one, the 
youth or young men from the different parts of 
the United States would be assembled together, 
and would by degrees discover that there was not 
that cause for those jealousies and prejudices which 
one part of the Union had imbibed against another 
part; of course sentiments of more liberality in 
the general policy of the country would result from 
it. What but the mixing of people from different 
parts of the United States during the war rubbed 
off these impressions? A century in the ordinary 
intercourse would not have accomplished what the 
seven years’ association in arms did; but that ceas- 
ing, prejudices are beginning to revive again, and 
never will be eradicated so effectually by any other 
means as the intimate intercourse of characters in 
early life—who in all probability will be at the 
head of the counsels of this country in a more ad- 
vanced stage of it.* 


Yet Washington saw, too, the need of a 
thorough grounding of youth in the prin- 
ciples of their own government before 
throwing them into other environments. On 
March 16,1795,he wrote to Robert Brooke: 


It is with indescribable regret, that I have seen 
the youth of the United States migrating to for- 
eign countries, in order to acquire the higher 
branches of erudition, and to obtain a knowledge 
of the sciences. Although it would be injustice to 
many to pronounce the certainty of their imbibing 
maxims not congenial with republicanism, it must 
nevertheless be admitted, that a serious danger is 
encountered by sending abroad among other po- 
litical systems, those who have not well learned 
the value of their own. 
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In the same year he wrote to the Com- 
missioners of the Federal District: 

For this reason I have greatly wished to see a 
plan adopted by which the arts, sciences and 
belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest ex- 
tent and by assembling the 
youth from the different parts of this rising re- 
public, contributing from their intercourse and 
interchange of information to the removal of 
prejudices, which might perhaps sometimes arise 
from local circumstances. 


Such views of education, including pre- 
liminary instruction in the value of one’s 
own political system, are quite modern and 
in key with efforts already well under way 
throughout our educational world. 

Having always in mind the preservation 
of the American Union and of the special 
principles upon which it was founded, Wash- 
ington considered a suggestion to import 
an entire faculty from Geneva University 
to guide the destinies of a proposed Uni- 
versity for the new Federal City. The prin- 
ciples which he enunciated here are inter- 
esting still, not only educationally, but as 
bearing upon immigration in general. Writ- 
ing to John Adams, November 15, 1794, he 
expressed some doubts as to the advisabil- 
ity of transplanting an entire “Seminary of 
Foreigners who may not understand our 
language,” and continued: 


My opinion with respect to emigration is that 
except of useful mechanics, and some particular 
descriptions of men or professions, there is no need 
of encouragement; while the policy or advantage 
of its taking place in a body (I mean the set- 
tling of them in a body) may be much ques- 
tioned; for by so doing they retain the language, 
habits and principles (good or bad) which they 
bring with them. Whereas by an intermixture 
with our people they or their descendants get 
assimilated to our customs, measures and laws: 
in a word soon become one people.’ 


Closely allied to the education of youth 
in public matters, Washington saw the need 
of accurate information for the people at 
large in the interest of an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. Writing to Timothy Pickering, 
February, 1799, he said: 

The crisis in my opinion calls loudly for plain 
dealing; that the citizens at large may be well in- 
formed, and decide with respect to public meas- 
ures upon a thorough knowledge of facts. Con- 
cealment is a species of misinformation by 
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Cooperation by Delegates 


Washington had also trenchant things 
to say on the freedom of delegates to inter- 
state conferences. For example, his nephew, 
Bushrod Washington, had written asking his 
opinions of a local patriotic society and its 
proposed principle definitely to instruct all 
delegates. The reply, written September 
30, 1786, included the following sentences: 


To me it appears much wiser and more politic 
to choose able and honest representatives, and 
leave them, in all national questions to determine 
from the evidence of reason, and the facts which 
shall be adduced, when internal and external in- 
formation is given them in a collective state. 
What certainty is there that societies in a corner 
or remote part of a State can possess that knowl- 
edge which is necessary for them to decide on 
many important questions which may come before 
an assembly ? What figure, then, must a 
delegate make, who comes there with his hands 
tied, and his judgment forestalled? His very in- 
structors, perhaps, if they had nothing sinister in 
present at all the information 
and arguments might be the first to 
change sentiments. Hurried as this letter is, I am 
sensible I am writing to you upon a very impor- 


view, were they 


tant subject.” 


In a second letter, written in November, 
Washington further elucidated his opinions, 
as follows: 


That representatives ought to be the mouth 
of their constituents I do not deny; nor do I mean 
to call in question the right of the latter to in- 
struct them. In local matters, which con- 
cern the district or things which respect the in- 
ternal policy of the State there may be nothing 
amiss in instructions. In national matters, also, 
the sense but not the law of the district may be 
given, leaving the delegates to judge from the na- 
ture of the case, and the evidence before them.” 


Thus again Washington’s ideas are seen 
to have their modern application, if nations 
are to work together through bodies of dele- 
gates. This wisdom was further demon- 
strated by the Federal Convention of 1787, 
and by the Constitution which those repre- 
sentatives of the States hammered out, 
under his presiding genius. 

Just before this Convention, on March 
31, 1787, he wrote to James Madison: 


It gives me great pleasure to hear that there 
is a probability of a full representation of the 








oe at ere 
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States in convention; but if the delegates come to 
it under fetters, the salutary ends proposed will, 
in my opinion be greatly embarrassed and _ re- 
tarded, if not altogether defeated.” 


Commercial Coéperation 


In spite, however, of Washington’s often 
expressed desire to maintain neutrality dur- 
ing European disputes and his insistence, 
then necessary, upon developing and main- 
taining the American nation as an entity in 
itself uninfluenced by other Powers, there 
was one field in which he saw a method 
of codperation, mutually beneficial. This 
was the field of commerce. His interest in 
trade was lifelong and far-reaching. 

Like most workable ideas, this, too, grew 
out of concrete experiences, tested and em- 
phasised by the principles of honor and dig- 
nity which seemed to be inherent in Wash- 
ington’s mental processes. He had early 
traversed trails into the new West when, as 
a mere lad, he had surveyed Lord Fairfax’s 
estates in the Shenandoah Valley; when at 
21 he had conveyed Dinwiddie’s warning to 
the French at Fort Le Boeuf; and again two 
years later when he went with the ill-fated 
expedition of Braddock against Duquesne. 

He became himself a planter and ex- 
porter. His early experience as soldier and 
surveyor in the Ohio Valley had given him 
a keen sense of the value to each cther of 
the West and the East. He had purchased 
extensive lands in the West, because of this 
vision of its future importance. But to 
open all this great territory to the sea, was, 
he saw, of the utmost moment, not only to 
individuals but especially also to the whole 
country. Waterways were his favorite plan 
to unite East and West. His interest in 
this business and his consciousness that it 
had unifying possibilities are outlined in a 
letter to Thomas Jefferson, in March, 1784: 


My opinion coincides perfectly with yours re- 
specting the practicability of an easy and short 
communication between the waters of the Ohio 
and Potomac, of the advantages of that com- 
munication and the preference it has over all 
others, and of the policy there would be in this 
State of Maryland to adopt and render it fa- 
cile. . . . More than ten years ago I was 
struck with the importance of it; and despairing 
of any aids from the public, I became a principal 
mover of a bill to empower a number of sub- 
scribers to undertake at their own expense, on 
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conditions which were expressed, the extension of 
the navigation from tidewater to Will’s Creek. 

To get this business in motion, I was obliged 
even upon that ground to comprehend James 
River, in order to remove jealousies, which arose 
from the attempt to extend the navigation of the 
Potomac. The plan, however, was in tolerably 
good train, when I set out for Cambridge in 1775, 
and would have been in excellent way, had it not 
been for the difficulties, which were met with in 
the Maryland Assembly It appears to 
me that the interest and policy of Maryland are 
proportionably concerned with those of Virginia 
to remove obstructions, and to invite the trade of 
the western country into the channel you have 
mentioned.” 


Washington saw clearly that the Missis- 
sippi route, if the only one open to the trade 
of our new western settlements, would in- 
evitably create ties of self-interest binding 
the West with Spain, who then dominated 
the Mississippi Valley. The English, too, 
still held posts at Niagara, Detroit and 
Oswego, and might easily open avenues of 
commerce toward the Great Lakes. He 
recognized the power of those interests that 
follow trade and wished to utilize them for 
the consolidation of the weak, young coun- 
try. Indeed, as early as 1772 he had secured 
an act from the Virginia House of Burgesses 
for the development of a waterway to the 
West. In July, 1785, he wrote to David 
Humphreys, expressing his appreciation of 
the political importance of an easy trade 
route to the West as follows: 


My attention is more immediately engaged in 
a project which I think big with great political, 
as well as commercial consequences to these States, 
especially the middle ones; it is by removing the 
obstructions and extending the inland navigation 
of our rivers, to bring the States on the Atlantic 
in close connexion with those forming to the 
westward, by a short and easy transportation. 
Without this, I can easily conceive they will have 
different views, separate interests, and other con- 
nexions. I may be singular in my ideas, but they 
are these: that to open a door to and make easy 
the way for those settlers to the westward 
before we make any stir about the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and before our settlements are 
far advanced toward that river, would be our 
true line of policy.” 


Multiplication of difficulties led to one 
outstanding result. Washington’s plans for 
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improved waterways met with many ob- 
stacles, due to inactivity and jealousies be- 
tween the States. Interstate tariffs, too, 
and other impediments to trade became in- 
sufferable. Congress had no authority to 
introduce interstate commercial regulations. 
Maryland and Virginia, confronted with 
these difficulties, especially on the Potomac 
and James Rivers and on Chesapeake Bay, 
sent commissions to confer together in 
March, 1785. They met at Alexandria, ad- 
journing, on Washington’s invitation, to 
Mount Vernon. It was immediately per- 
ceived that nothing sufficiently far-reach- 
ing could be done between two States alone. 
The exigencies of trade became then the 
basis upon which, guided by the broad 
vision of Washington and Madison, another 
conference was called to meet at Annapolis 
in the fall of 1786, to which nine States ac- 
cepted invitations. Only five of these 
finally attended, but these five shortly de- 
cided that not only commerce but many 
other matters as well ought to be submitted 
to some sort of unified control. Thus it 
came about, primarily because of the need 
of commerce regulation, that the Federal 
Convention of 1787 was called to meet at 
Philadelphia. What was there done in 
framing the American Constitution is a well- 
known story of no little international im- 
portance still. 

Washington’s desire for a greater trade 
codperation among the States was fre- 
quently expressed. On October 7, 1785, 
writing to James Warren, he said: 

We have abundant reason to be convinced that 
the spirit of trade, which pervades these States is 
not to be restrained and this, any more 
than other matters of national concern, cannot be 
done by thirteen heads differently constructed and 
organized. The necessity, therefore of a control- 
ling power is obvious; and why it should be 
withheld is beyond my comprehension.“ 


In the same letter Washington expressed 
himself as to the advantage of comparing 
experiences in agriculture: 

The Agricultural Society, lately established in 
Philadelphia, promises extensive usefulness, if it is 
prosecuted with spirit. I wish most sincerely, 
that every State in the Union would institute 
similar ones: and that these societies would cor- 
respond fully and freely with each other, and 
communicate all useful discoveries founded on 
practice with a due attention to climate, soil and 
seasons, to the public.” 
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In 1788, while the Constitution was still 
under debate, Washington wrote to La- 
fayette, as follows: 


I notice with pleasure the additional immu- 
nities and facilities in trade which France has 
granted by the late Royal arret to the United 
States. From the productions and wants 
of the two countries, their trade with each other 
is certainly capable of great amelioration 
At present, or under our existing form of con- 
federation, it would be idle to think of making 
commercial regulations on our part. One State 
passes a prohibitory law respecting some article, 
another State opens wide the avenue for its ad- 
One Assembly makes a system, another 
Virginia, in the very last 


mission. 
Assembly unmakes it. 
session of her Legislature, was about to have 
passed some of the most extravagant and pre- 
posterous edicts on the subject of trade that ever 
stained the leaves of a legislative code. It is in 
vain to hope for a remedy of these, and innumer- 
able other evils, until a general government shall 
be adopted.” 


After the adoption of the Constitution, 
Washington’s mind turned more definitely 
to foreign commerce. Writing to Sir Ed- 
ward Newenham, July 20, 1788, he said: 


I hope that the United States of America will 
be able to keep disengaged from the labyrinth of 
European politics and wars; and that before long 
they will, by the adoption of a good national gov- 
ernment, have become respectable in the eyes of 
the world, so that none of the maritime powers, 
especially none of those who hold possessions in 
the New World or the West Indies, shall presume 
to treat them with insult or contempt. It should 
be the policy of the United States to administer to 
their wants without being engaged in their quar- 


rels.** 


February 7, 1788, he wrote to Lafayette: 


It gives me great pleasure to learn that the 
present ministry of France are friendly to Amer- 
ica, and that Mr. Jefferson and yourself have a 
prospect of accomplishing measures, which will 
mutually benefit and improve the commercial in- 
tercourse between the two nations.” 


To Lafayette, in August, 1786, he wrote: 


I am happy in a conviction that there may be 
established between France and the United States 
such a mutual intercourse of good offices and 
reciprocal interests as cannot fail to be attended 
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with the happiest consequences. Nations are not 
influenced, as individuals may be, by disinterested 
friendships; but when it is their interest to live in 
amity, we have little reason to apprehend any 
rupture. This principle of union can hardly exist 
in a more distinguished manner between two na- 
tions, than it does between France and the United 
States.” 


In March, 1788, he expressed to the 
French minister, Count de Moustier, his 
belief that commerce should be a tie be- 
tween nations: 


I am happy to learn, that your Excellency is 
meditating to strengthen the commercial ties that 
connect the two nations, and that your ideas of 
effecting it, by placing the arrangement upon the 
basis of mutual advantage, coincide exactly with 
my own. Treaties, which are not built upon 
reciprocal benefits, are not likely to be of long 
duration.” 


Again in August he wrote: 


The maritime genius of this country is now 
steering our vessels in every ocean.” 


And still later, in December, he wrote to 
Count de Moustier again: 


‘ and upon further reflection it seems 
obvious to me, that there are articles enough in 
France, which are wanted here, and others in turn 
produced here which are wanted in France, to 
form the basis of a beneficial, extensive and dur- 
able commerce.” 


In his Farewell Address, published Sep- 
tember 19, 1796, Washington further ex- 
plains, for the benefit of his countrymen, 
his ideas on commerce evolved through long 
experience. He says: 


Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, 
are recommended by policy, humanity and inter- 
est. But even our commercial policy should hold 
an equal and impartial hand; neither seeking nor 
granting exclusive favors or preferences; consult- 
ing the natural course of things; diffusing and di- 
versifying by gentle means the streams of com- 
merce, but forcing nothing; establishing with 
Powers so disposed—in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and 
to enable the Government to support them—con- 
ventional rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will permit; 
but temporary, and liable to be from time to time 
abandoned or varied, as experience and circum- 
stances shall dictate.™ 
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As prosperity increased in America, 
Washington frequently connected this state 
of things with improved commerce. For 
instance, in 1793 he wrote to David Hum- 
phreys: 


All our late accounts from Europe hold up the 
expectation of a general war in that quarter. For 
the sake of humanity, I hope such an event will 
not take place; but if it should, I trust that we 
shall have too just a sense of our own interest to 
originate any cause that may involve us in it. 
And I ardently wish we may not be forced into it 
by the conduct of other nations. If we are per- 
mitted to improve without interruption the great 
advantages which nature and circumstances have 
placed within our reach, many years will not re- 
volve before we may be ranked among 
the happiest people on this globe. A spirit 
of improvement displays itself in every quarter, 
and principally in objects of the greatest public 
utility such as opening inland navigation, : 
improving the old roads and making new ones, 
building bridges and houses, and, in short, pursu- 
ing those things, which seem eminently calculated 
to promote the advantage and accommodations 
of the people at large.* 


And in his last letter to his old friend, 
Sally Fairfax, long in England, he tells of 
the projected Capital of the United States, 
in— 

a situation not excelled for command- 
ing prospect, good water, salubrious air, and safe 
harbour, by any in the world. 


Alexandria has, he says, improved much 
and he continues: 

This show of prosperity, you will readily con- 
ceive, is owing to its commerce. In a 
word, if this country can steer clear of European 
politics, stand firm on its bottom and be wise and 
temperate in its government, it bids fair to be 
one of the greatest and happiest nations in the 
world.” 


For the American States, therefore, Wash- 
ington saw commerce as an indispensable 
binding force for union and prosperity. He 
saw the need of general laws governing both 
internal and external commerce. 

It is not probable that he envisaged an 
exactly parallel course as between nations; 
but he did see the need for mutual advan- 
tages in commercial treaties, and liked to 
think of America as a just and impartial 
Power, maintaining a neutral commerce 
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among all the nations. The phrase “carrier 
for all,” or its equivalent, occurs in many 
of his remarks on other phases of interna- 
tional relations. 


World Peace 


From his lifelong devotion to the ideas 
of economic codperation and trade as in- 
dispensable requisites for union and pros- 
perity for his own country and as a binding 
tie with other nations, perhaps as much as 
from his own military experience flowed 
quite naturally Washington’s desire for the 
elimination of war. He did not conceive that 
this might be an immediate and permanent 
condition of the world, but he was very posi- 
tive that for at least a period of some twenty 
years it was imperative for the establish- 
ment of the United States of America that 
they should remain at peace with each 
other and with foreign Powers. To the 
Earl of Buchan he wrote, April 22, 1793: 


I believe it is the sincere wish of United Amer- 
ica to have nothing to do with political intrigues 
or the squabbles of European nations; but on the 
contrary, to exchange commodities and live in 
peace and amity with all the inhabitants of the 
earth.” 


December 22, 1795, he wrote to Gouver- 
neur Morris: 


It is well known that peace (to borrow a mod- 
ern phrase) has been the order of the day with 
me since the disturbances in Europe first com- 
menced. My policy has been and will continue 
to be, while I have the honor to remain in the 
administration of the government, to be upon 
friendly terms with, but independent of, all na- 
tions of the earth; to share in the broils of none; 
to fulfil our own engagements; to supply the wants 
and be carrier for them all; being thoroughly 
convinced that it is our policy and interest to do 
so. Nothing short of self-respect, and that justice 
which is essential to a national character, ought 
to involve us in war; for sure I am, if this coun- 
try is preserved in tranquillity twenty years longer, 
it may bid defiance in a just cause to any power 
whatever; such in that time will be its popula- 
tion, wealth and resources.” 


Washington’s desire for a permanent state 
of peace between nations is, however, ob- 
vious from many of his letters and state- 
ments. 

To David Humphreys, Secretary of the 
Commission sent abroad in 1784 to negoti- 
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ate treaties of commerce with foreign 
Powers, he wrote: 


My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
[war] banished from off the earth, and the sons 
and daughters of this world employed in more 
pleasing and mnocent amusements than in prepar- 
ing implements and exercising them for the de- 
struction of mankind.” 


October 7, 1785, he wrote to the Marquis 
de la Rouerie: 


At present everything in America is tranquil 
and I hope will long remain so. It is not our in- 
terest to seek new broils and I hope our neighbors 
will not commence them. I never expect 
to draw my sword again, I can scarcely conceive 
the cause that would induce me to do it. But if, 
contrary to all expectations, such an event should 
take place, I should think it a fortunate circum- 
stance, and myself high'y honored, to have it sup- 
ported by yours. My first wish is, although 
it is against the profession of arms—and would 
clip the wings of some of your young soldiers who 
are soaring after glory—to see the whole world in 
peace, and the inhabitants of it as one band of 
brothers striving who should contribute most to 
the happiness of mankind.” 


In a letter to Lafayette, January 10, 
1788, he wrote: 


I heartily wish the attempt of that singular 
great character, the Empress of Russia, to form a 
universal Dictionary, may be attended with the 
merited success. To know the affinity of tongues, 
seems to be one step toward promoting the affinity 
of nations. Would to God the harmony of na- 
tions was an object that lay nearest to the hearts 
of Sovereigns; and that the incentives to peace, 
(of which commerce and the facility of under- 
standing each other are not the most inconsider- 
able) might be daily increased !” 


To the Marquis de Chastellux, who had 
just announced his marriage, Washington 
wrote in April, 1788: 


the great personages of the North 
[of Europe] have been making war under the 
. infatuation of Mars. Now, for my part, 
I humbly conceive you have had much the best and 
wisest of the bargain. For certainly it is more 
consonant to all the principles of reason and 
religion (natural and revealed) to replenish the 
earth with inhabitants rather than to depopulate 
it by killing those already in existence; besides it is 
time for the age of knight-errantry and mad- 
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heroism to be at an end. Your young military 
men, who want to reap the harvest of laurels, don’t 
care (I suppose) how many seeds of war are sown; 
but for the sake of humanity it is devoutly to be 
wished that the manly employment of agriculture 
and the humanizing benefits of commerce would 
supersede the waste of war and the rage of con- 
quest; and the swords might be turned into 
ploughshares, the spears into pruninghooks, and, 
as the Scriptures express it, “the nations learn war 
no more.” 

June 18, 1788, he wrote again to La- 
fayette: 


There seems to be a great deal of bloody work 
cut out for this summer in the north of Europe. 
If war, want and plague are to desolate those 
huge armies that are assembled, who, that has the 
feelings of a man can refrain from shedding a tear 
over the miserable victims of regal ambition? It 
is really a strange thing that there should not be 
room enough in the world for men to live without 
cutting one another’s throats.” 


In his letter of July 20, 1788, to Sir Ed- 
ward Newenham, previously quoted, he also 
said: 

But what shall I say of wars and the appear- 
ances of wars in the rest of the world? Mankind 
are not, yet ripe for the millenial state.” 


In August, 1788, he wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson: 


In whatever manner the nations of Europe 
shall endeavor to keep up their prowess in war 
and their balance of power in peace, it will be ob- 
viously our policy to cultivate tranquillity at home 
and abroad, and to extend our agriculture and 
commerce as far as possible.™ 


In November, 1788, he wrote to the Count 
de Rochambeau: 


On your side of the Atlantic, I am sorry to 
find that there is some probability of a general war. 
You will, I know, my dear Count, applaud the 
wish which humanity makes to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood; even though you are a military 
man and might have a better chance than most 
others to gather fresh laurels on the field of 
death.” 


In January of the following year he wrote 
again to Rochambeau: 


Notwithstanding it might probably, in a com- 
mercial view, be greatly for the advantage of 
America that a war should rage on the other side 
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of the Atlantic; yet I shall never so far divest my- 
self of the feelings of a man interested in the hap- 
piness of his fellowman, as to wish my country’s 
prosperity might be built on the ruins of that of 
other nations. On the contrary, I cannot but hope, 
that the Independence of America, to which you 
have so gloriously contributed, will prove a bless- 
ing to mankind. It is thus you see, my dear 
Count, in retirement upon my farm, I speculate 
on the fate of nations; amusing myself with inno- 
cent reveries, that mankind will, one day, grow 
happier and better.” 


October 26, 1799, he wrote to William 
Vans Murray: 

My own wish is, to see everything settled upon 
the best and surest foundation for the Peace and 
happiness of mankind, without regard to this, 
that or the other nation. A more destructive 
sword never was drawn (at least in modern times) 
than this war has produced. It is time to sheathe 
it and give Peace to mankind.” 


In December of the previous year Wash- 
ington had expressed himself to Lafayette 
regarding his withholding of opinion on the 
French Revolution. He summed up his 
theories as follows: 

My politics are plain and simple. I think every 
nation has a right to establish that form of gov- 
ernment under which it conceives it shall live 
most happy, provided it infracts no right, or is 
not dangerous to others; and that no governments 
ought to interfere with the internal concerns of 
another, except for the security of what is due to 
themselves.” 


That Washington had visions of a better 
codperation among States in the interest of 
a firmly established and organized peace 
appears from these and from other utter- 
ances throughout his public life. The 
phrase, “The Republic of Humanity,” 
found in the following extract, shows 
where his mind was tending. It was writ- 
ten to Lafayette in 1786: 


as the member of an infant empire, as a 
philanthropist by character, and, (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression), as a citizen of the great 
republic of humanity at large, I cannot help turn- 
ing my attention, sometimes, to this subject. I 
would be understood to mean, I cannot avoid re- 
flecting with pleasure, on the probable influence 
that commerce may hereafter have on human man- 
ners, and society in general. On these occasions 
I consider how mankind may be connected, like 
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one great family, in fraternal ties. I indulge a fond, 
perhaps an enthusiastic idea that, as the world is 
evidently much less barbarous than it has been, its 
melioration must still be progressive; that nations 
are becoming more humanized in their policy ; that 
the subjects of ambition and causes for hostility 
are daily diminishing; and in fine, that the period 
is not very remote when the benefits of a liberal 
and free commerce will pretty generally succeed 
to the devastation and horrors of war.” 


At another time he wrote: 

I most sincerely and devoutly wish that the 
exertions of those having this object in view, may 
effect what human nature cries for—a General 
Peace.” 


Thus in the fields of a “liberal policy” 
among States, of wide contacts in educa- 
tion, of informed public opinion, of codper- 
ative action through unfettered delegates, 
of mutual benefits flowing from economic 
ties between States, and, finally, in his hopes 
for a world at peace, Washington had many 
sapient things to say. His words on these 
themes were laden with wisdom for his time. 
They are astonishingly pertinent to major 
problems perplexing modern thought and 
aspiration. 
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The Approaching “Disarmament 
Conference” 


Has the Picture Changed? 
By BURTON L. FRENCH 


(Mr. French is a member of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives and for 
eight years has been chairman of the committee that has prepared the Naval Appropriations bill. 
He is a member of the council for the United States of the Interparliamentary Union.) 


N JANUARY, 1931, it was definitely 
planned that the long-discussed “disarm- 

ament conference’—more properly reduc- 
tion of armaments conference—of world 
powers would be held, commencing the sec- 
ond Tuesday in February, 1932. 

While the specific call was made by the 
Council of the League of Nations, it was 
made upon concurrence of all the great 
world powers whether members of the 
League or not. 

The immediate step was taken in fulfill- 
ment of the pledge made to mankind follow- 
ing the World War in the Versailles Treaty, 
signed by the allied and associated powers 
and by Germany and Austria and in the 
separate treaty with Germany made by the 
United States. 

The Versailles Treaty recites (Part V, 
Military, Naval and Air Clauses) : 


“In order to render possible the initiation of a 
general limitation of the armaments of all nations, 
Germany undertakes strictly to observe the mili- 
tary, naval and air clauses which follow.” 


This specific provision was taken over and 
made part of the treaty between the United 
States and Germany. 

As though to clarify the meaning of the 
language above quoted, a document was 
prepared by the Allied and Associated 
Powers at the time of the drafting of the 
treaty which interpreted the thought that 
was in the minds of the spokesmen for the 
great powers embodied in the pledge. This 
document contains these words (“Part V, 
Military, Naval and Air Clauses. Section 1, 
Military Clauses I): 


“The Allied and Associated Powers wish to 
make it clear that their requirements in regard to 
German armaments were not made solely with the 
object of rendering it impossible for Germany to 
resume her policy of military aggression. They are 


also the first steps towards that general reduction 
and limitation of armaments which they seek to 
bring about as one of the most fruitful preventives 
of war, and which it will be one of the first duties 
of the League of Nations to promote.” 


Entirely apart, however, from this solemn 
covenant, the same principle has been iter- 
ated and reiterated by peoples of all the 
great powers, speaking through their ad- 
ministrative spokesmen of highest respon- 
sibility. 

The Interparliamentary Union which held 
its last convention in Bucharest, Rumania, 
in October last, and which was made up of 
chosen representatives of the parliaments 
of most of the world’s greatest powers, with- 
out a dissenting vote recommended radical 
reduction of military establishments and 
suggested as a first step a program that, if 
realized, would mean a saving of not less 
than $1,125,000,000 to the treasuries of al- 
ready over-burdened nations. 

The repeated professions of faith and 
purpose in reduction of armaments have 
rested essentially upon two major factors: 

A. The removal of one of the most fruit- 
ful causes of war; and 

B. The reduction of the enormous bud- 
getary burdens incident to the maintenance 
of large military establishments. 

As we approach the date of assembling 
of the “Disarmament Conference,” he is 
blind who does not recognize that there is 
widespread, subtle, yet definite propaganda 
against the program for reduction. The chief 
weapon used to defeat the purpose of the 
conference is the weapon of fear, through 
the sowing of seeds of suspicion and doubt 
within the soil of every nation which has a 
possible rival. “Better wait.” “Better de- 
lay.” “Better have more explicit under- 
standings on our problem first.” “Better 
postpone until the situation between X and 
Y nations may be adjusted,” etc., etc. False 
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tales are being told of the plans and pur- 
poses of rival powers. Notwithstanding the 
fact that treaties touching naval programs 
have been adopted between several nations, 
those who opposed their adoption and en- 
deavored to bring about their defeat now 
are urging programs that in effect would 
scuttle the treaties by forcing construction 
as though it were mandatory and that 
would make difficult or impossible further 
reductions upon the expiration of present 
agreements. They are urging programs 
that would mean the expansion of navy 
yards, aircraft and munition factories and 
other industries whose personnel and the 
communities where located would fight re- 
duction. If they are successful, it will mean 
the saddling of still more officers and en- 
listed personnel upon the world, whose per- 
sonal interests would not be served by con- 
traction. It will mean, of course, that rivalry 
will be engendered further among nations, 
and thereby more fears, due to the heavy 
building programs upon the part of one 
nation when viewed by another, will disturb 
the world and end perhaps in the defeat in 
whole or in large part of gains that were 
believed made through treaties touching 
naval armaments. 


But Has the Picture Really Changed? 


Both before and after the World War 
thoughtful people everywhere, including the 
world’s foremost statesmen and publicists, 
did not hesitate to point out that an ever 
present cause of war is excessive armaments. 
The statesmen who framed the Treaty of 
Versailles referred to the “general modera- 
tion and limitation of armaments which they 
hope to bring about as one of the most fruit- 
ful preventives of war.” Limitation of arma- 
ments is demanded in the interest of a 
greater security for all. It may be said that 
“in principle” the doctrine is definitely ac- 
cepted. : 

Practically the only negative voices raised 
against the affimative side of this thesis are 
by those who have personal axes to grind— 
fabricators of war materials and ships, com- 
munities concerned for their industrial pres- 
tige, certain officers who have or have had 
commands to sustain and spokesmen for 
these groups who depend upon some or all 
of them for their suffrage. 
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Let Us View Reductions from the Standpoint 
of Cost 


In 1913 the cost of military establish- 
ments of the world was slightly more than 
$2,000,000,000. 

In 1930 the cost of military establish- 
ments had climbed to $4,500,000,000. 

In both groups of figures, naval as well 
as army expenditures have been included. 
The naval budgets of the six nations which 
expended the greatest amounts upon their 
navies in 1930 expended in that year 50% 
more than their outlays in 1913. The na- 
tions and amounts expended are as follows: 





1913 1930 

United States $134,092,416 $375,291,828 
Great Britain .... 224,443,296 271,867,022 
Japan .. 46,510,216 131,000,000 
France 81,692,832 101,258,766 
Italy 41,893,420 62,785,079 
Germany . 112,000,000 47,700,000 

$640,632,180 $989,902 ,695 


It will be observed that the United States 
and Japan have expanded most of all. 

At a time when nations are hard pressed 
to find revenues with which to meet obliga- 
tions for schools and playgrounds, for hos- 
pitals and highways, for canals and harbors 
and the multitude of other public works 
incidental to peace time living, a substan- 
tial reduction of military expenses would 
swell enormously the moneys available for 
these purposes. A reduction of the military 
burden by 25% alone would make avail- 
able annually for world peoples one billion 
one hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
lars; a reduction of 50% would provide two 
billion two hundred fifty million dollars an- 
nually—these amounts without adding 
another penry to the burden of taxation. 

Consider for a moment what $2,250,000,- 
000—that is 50% of what the world spends 
annualy for military and naval purposes— 
would accomplish if applied differently: 

1. As applied to highways it would build 
in one year at a cost of $40,000 per mile 
ten highways from the west coast of Europe 
to the east coast of Asia across both con- 
tinents; 

or 
as applied to France at the same cost per 
mile it would build sixty highways from the 
northern boundary to the southern and sixty 
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highways from the western boundary to the 
eastern; 

or 
as applied to the United States it would 
build twenty highways from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

2. As applied to canals, it would build 
the equivalent of seven Panama canals in 
a single year. (The Panama Canal was re- 
garded as a major world project in its day 
and was built over a period of years). 

3. As applied to drainage and reclama- 
tion, it would represent approximately ten 
times the amount the United States has ex- 
pended in thirty years upon the reclamation 
of arid lands. 

4. As applied to hospitals, it would build 
and equip annually five hundred hospitals 
of a thousand-beds capacity each, at a cost 
of nearly $5,000,000 per hospital; 

or 
it would build and equip five thousand 
smaller municipal hospitals at a cost of 
nearly $500,000 each. 

5. As applied to education, it would es- 
tablish annually fifty universities at a cost 
of nearly $20,000,000 for plant and equip- 
ment for each and a permanent endowment 
fund for each of $30,000,000 (there are 
but seven American universities with like 
or greater endowments) ; 

or 
it would build 450,000 rural grammar 
school buildings in one year at a cost of 
$5,000 each. 

6. It would mean that $2,250,000,000 
now levied in annual taxes could be lifted 
from the shoulders of men and women and 
applied to the comforts of home. 


The World Economic Depression 


Opponents of reduction are making the 
world-wide depression an excuse for urging 
postponement. 
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In brief, they urge that a reduction would 
throw whatever number of men might be 
eliminated back into an already over-bur- 
dened body of unemployed. The fallacy of 
such an argument must appear at once 
when it is recalled that it is quite within 
the power of every government to employ 
upon public works of wide and desirable 
character all men eliminated from military 
service, paying for their services money that 
would be saved from military allocations. 

Surely from an economic standpoint there 
can be not the slightest justification for plac- 
ing the support of a man in uniform and in 
unproductive status upon the shoulders of 
four or six men who have their own house- 
hold burdens to bear. That is precisely 
what present day military programs mean. 

World-wide depression is an additional 
reason for reduction and not expansion. 


Will Nations Do Teamwork? 


Will nations desire to do team-work in a 
disarmament program? I believe they will. 
I believe we have sound reason for hope as 
we view the approaching conference. 

Probably the approaching conference 
should be regarded more as a reduction-of- 
armaments conference in which progress 
may be made toward rationalism and good 
sense in expenditures for military purposes. 
This is unquestionably the sound view of 
that fine body of men and women who were 
in attendance upon the conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, and unquestion- 
ably it is the sound view of responsible 
statesmen of the world’s great powers. Fur- 
thermore, it is in harmony with the pledges 
and promises of all responsible governments 
during the past twelve years. The reduc- 
tion of expenditures for armaments will at 
once reduce the burden of taxation or turn 
revenues into worthwhile projects and 
thereby make the peace of the world more 
secure. 


Les peuples sincérement pacifiques ne sauraient se borner A 
maudire la guerre; il leur appartient d’en éloigner la menace par 
des engagements, des contrats, des institutions loyalement et solide- 


ment établis. 


“Le Temps,” Paris, du 29 juillet, 1931. 











“The Greenland Question” 


By ERIC SYRAL BELLQUIST 


(Mr. Bellquist’s article is based on observation made in Scandinavia during the 
past year as a Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation and the Uni- 


versity of California —EpirTor.) 


HEN Eric the Red, over 900 years 

ago, happened to land on a grass- 
covered bit of the eastern coast of Green- 
land he was so overjoyed that he gave that 
erroneous name to the whole _ island, 
which has recently received headline notice 
through the exploits of Courtauld and 
Ahrenberg and the ill feeling aroused be- 
tween Denmark and Norway. The mighty 
glaciers and icy wastes of this far north- 
ern territory have occasioned a rise in the 
temperature fo the political atmosphere of 
these two countries which bodes ill for the 
understanding and cooperation of Northern 
Europe and has caused rumblings of call- 
ing into action the complicated machinery 
of Geneva and The Hague. 


Basis of Recent Trouble 


The immediate cause of the existing ten- 
sion was the vesting of extensive police 
power in the hands of a comprehensive 
Danish scientific expedition to Greenland 
by the government of Denmark. This ex- 
pedition, which is headed by Dr. Lauge 
Koch and which sailed from Copenhagen in 
the middle of June, consists of two ships 
and over sixty members. It was financed 
by the Carlsberg Foundation and the Dan- 
ish government and expects to conduct a 
thorough three-year exploration and investi- 
gation of eastern Greenland for some six 
hundred kilometers between Scoresbysund 
and Danmarks Havn. Two investigation 
stations and a number of outposts are to be 
erected and in addition an official Danish 
archeological expedition is to cover the Ang- 
magsalik district and the coastline to the 
south. In consideration of the size of the 
party and the character of the territory it 
must be acknowledged that some govern- 
mental power had to be placed in its hands. 
The Norwegians vested somewhat similar 
powers in the hands of Docent Hoel a year 
ago when he conducted a far less important 
survey of some of this area. It is only just 
to point out, however, that Hoel’s authority 
extended only over Norwegians and that it 
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was based upon the principle that the terri- 
tory was terra nullius under the treaty of 
1924. 

Certain Developments 

When the news of the projected Danish 
expedition reached Norway last winter con- 
siderable interest was aroused and the Nor- 
wegian Greenland Association adopted a 
resolution to the effect that Norway should 
occupy the territory in question at once or 
bring the matter to the Court at The Hague. 
This became the subject of a note from 
Prime Minister Mowinckel to the Danish 
government in February of this year. Even 
at that time, however, the position of Mo- 
winckel’s government was insecure and as he 
did not wish to bind a possible successor to 
a definite policy nothing further seems to 
have occurred. 

On May 7 the Venstre government in 
Norway was succeeded by the first minis- 
try of the Agricultural Union with Kolstad 
as premier. The new Foreign Minister, 
Braadland, left Oslo immediately for the 
meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations in Geneva. While he was still 
representing his country in that capacity 
and before the new government could have 
been expected to have become thoroughly 
familiar with the matter, /shavsraadet, the 
Polar Council in charge of certain Nor- 
wegian interests as to Greenland and the 
polar areas, issued a statement asking the 
government to occupy and annex the three- 
hundred-kilometer eastern coastal stretch 
of Greenland between the south side of 
Davy Sound to Wollaston Forland and es- 
tablish Norwegian sovereignty over it. This 
request of the Polar Council was issued 
to the press during the last week of May 
and caused a sensation throughout Scandi- 
navia. In an interview to Oslo Aftenavis 
an unnamed member of the body stated 
that its action was precipitated by the 
fact that unless Norway asserted her claims 
at this time she would lose the territory 
for all time to come. The Council rec- 
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ognized the fact that Denmark had 
claimed a sort of sovereignty over East 
Greenland but stated that this had never 
amounted to actual occupation and hence 
was not effective. The vesting of police 
power in the proposed Danish expedition 
would add weight to the position of that 
country and eliminate Norway. The very 
act of doing so was contrary to the Danish- 
Norwegian agreement of 1924 with respect 
to East Greenland. 


Effects of the Treaty 


In this connection some mention of that 
agreement should be made. The treaty, 
which went into effect July 10, 1924, af- 
fected the part of East Greenland between 
Lindenovsfjorden (60° 27’) and Nordos- 
trundningen (81°), the district of Ang- 
magsalik not included. Within this terri- 
tory Norwegian ships are allowed free entry 
and the crews and other persons on board 
are allowed to land, winter, and carry on 
hunting, trapping and fishing. These occu- 
pations, however, must not be carried on in 
such manner that useful or rare animal 
species are exterminated. Article four states 
that persons and corporations have the right 
to occupy land providing that the same is 
effectively used and that it had not pre- 
viously been occupied. This right is lost if 
the occupant or his representative fails to 
remain on the place several years in suc- 
cession. Article five gives permission to 
establish stations for weather observations, 
telegraph and telephone, and establishments 
for scientific and humanitarian purposes. 
The contracting parties may by joint agree- 
ment make such modifications in the agree- 
ment as experiences may demand. Dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the interpretation 
of the treaty are submitted to the Court at 
The Hague and the document is irrevocable 
for twenty years and is automatically re- 
newed for a second twenty-year period un- 
less intention to revoke is given by either 
party at least two years before execution. 

It should also be pointed out that accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Kiel in 1814 and a 
resolution of the Norwegian Storting in 
1821 Norway has at least tacitly implied 
the sovereignty of Denmark over Green- 
land. Most of the nations of the world 
have recognized Danish ownership of 


Greenland, the United States doing so at 
the time of the purchase of the Virgin 
Norway is the only state that has 


Islands. 
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contested the Danish proclamation of pos- 
session of 1921. She has continued to 
look upon East Greenland as a territory 
which might some day be hers. In the 
treaty of 1924 the Danes did not relinquish 
their sovereignty although the claim is ad- 
vanced by Norway that the territory af- 
fected thereby became ferra nullius or a 
sort of no-man’s-land, open for occupation. 
Without doubt this agreement is open to 
different interpretations and there is some 
justification for the assertion of the German 
Professor Wohlgast that it is one of the 
most peculiar documents in the field of 
public law. 
Evidences of Ill Will 


The issuance of the recent statement of 
the Polar Council of course brought forth 
an avalanche of comment. The Norwegian 
press in general denounced the way in 
which the matter was handled. Morgen- 
bladet characterized the incident as bun- 
gling foreign policy by amateurs. A ften- 
posten was of the opinion that the Council 
was seeking sensation and hoped that Nor- 
way’s position had not been weakened by 
its action. Nationen, the government or- 
gan, exonerated the government and held 
the Council wholly responsible. Tidens 
Tegn, however, thought that in spite of all 
it was fortunate that the matter had become 
acute and that the country had been placed 
in a position where it had to make the much- 
needed decision. The Danish press spoke 
strongly for Denmark’s sovereignty and 
took offense at the Norwegian pretentions 
calling them an international insult. In 
Sweden opinion was practically unanimous 
in regretting the whole incident, deploring 
that the issue should be sharpened to the 
point where international machinery might 
have to be utilized to ease the tension. 

In the debate that arose in the Storting 
the Prime Minister and acting Foreign 
Minister, Kolstad, disavowed the action of 
the Polar Council in taking the initiative 
out of the hands of the Foreign Office and 
declared that the government had admon- 
ished that body to cease making any state- 
ments unless such were authorized by the 
ministry or proper department. It seems 
a bit peculiar, however, that the govern- 
ment could wash its hands entirely clean of 
the matter as the Foreign Minister or his 
representative has a seat in the Polar Coun- 
cil and therefore should be au courant as to 
its deliberations, most certainly so on such 
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important matters as this. On May 28th 
the government held a secret session with 
respect to the Greenland question and on 
the following day the whole Storting like- 
wise went into a closed session on the issue. 


Comparative Effects 


After the first outburst Denmark received 
the news of the above events with apparent 
calm. The writer was in Copenhagen just 
at this time and the attitude there seemed 
to be to wait for the next move from Oslo. 
The outfitting of the expedition which had 
caused the flurry continued and plans were 
completed for its embarcation in the middle 
of June. Prime Minister Stauning of Den- 
mark stated that the world as a whole, with 
the exception of Norway, recognized Den- 
mark’s sovereignty and that if that nation 
tried to encroach upon Danish rights in any 
way the case would immediately be sub- 
mitted to international judicial procedure. 
Stauning also pointed out that the Nor- 
wegians granted Hoel police power in 1930 
in spite of Danish protests and that now the 
Danes were vesting similar authority in Dr. 
Koch, not in retaliation, but simply because 
it was essential for good order and because 
Denmark obviously could not countenance 
the beginning of Norwegian government in 
territory belonging to it. The Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Munch, supported the defi- 
nite views of his colleague. 

In assessing opinion in Norway it must 
be emphasized that such protests as were 
made against the action of the Polar Coun- 
cil were on account of the manner in which 
the matter had been broached. There 
was little or no sentiment against the claims 
set forth by Norway. That is, the feeling 
was merely that the representations as to 
her rights in this territory should have 
been made, but that they should perhaps 
not have been made so hurriedly and cer- 
tainly not through that channel but rather 
through those ordinarily provided for diplo- 
matic intercourse. The government and 
Storting went no further than to declare 
the formal action of the Council inexpedi- 
ent. The time and method were ill chosen, 
that is all. Tidens Tegn, Dagbladet, Syt- 
tende Mai, Norges Handels og Sjfartsti- 
dende and other papers strongly supported 
Norwegian occupation of East Greenland 
and many organizations, notably Faedre- 
landslaget, urged that annexation take place 
immediately. 
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Added to this sentiment is the fact that 
the present government of Norway repre- 
sents the country’s nationalistic party. 
The platform of the Agricultural Union 
party states that “our external policy is 
pointed in a strong national direction. Our 
ancient rights to Greenland and our fishing 
rights in the polar seas must be maintained.” 
It is the only party platform that definitely 
takes a stand on this matter. 

The Norwegian claims are based not so 
much upon public law as upon sentiment 
and tradition. It is felt, and perhaps not 
without considerable justification, that 
Norway historically as well as morally has 
a better claim to the territory than Den- 
mark, which only through its mingling with 
Norway came into contact with this north- 
ernly island. Both the first and second 
colonizations of Greenland were made by 
Norwegians and as early as 1261 the island 
was taxed by the Norwegian Crown and 
for many centuries it has contributed to the 
economic welfare of that country. Fish, 
furs and whale products have come to Nor- 
way from Greenland in increasing quanti- 
ties as the years have gone by. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Treaty of Kiel, 
the fact that it never has been accepted by 
Norway and that the agreement of 1821 
to some extent was forced upon Norway 
by the Great Powers, are other things add- 
ing weight to this argument. Several press 
organs, notably Aftenposten, advances the 
higher authority of historical and moral 
rights in juxtaposition to the more or less 
formalistic points of international law upon 
which Danish possession rests. 

The Norwegians fear that their economic 
interests would be seriously affected in the 
event of effective Danish occupation of 
East Greenland. At present there are 
some ninety Norwegian fishing and whaling 
huts in the territory in question, whereas 
Denmark has less than a scant half dozen. 
Norway also states that her fishing and 
other activities in this area as permitted 
under the agreement of 1924 furnishes ade- 
quate legal basis for occupation although 
because of that treaty she has been reluc- 
tant to do so. The Danish government, 
on the other hand, has given assurances that 
there is no intention to encroach upon the 
treaty rights of their neighbors and that 
there is no ground for protest upon this 
basis. 
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Further Activities 


On the whole it is probably safe to say 
that there was no serious question of actual 
Norwegian occupation at this time. Al- 
though such a move was sponsored by an 
activist element it is doubtful if the step 
would have been taken had not the events 
outlined above taken place. For a while 
it seemed as if the Norwegians would per- 
mit the Danish expedition to proceed with- 
out taking definite action, that Norway 
would wait and later make its formal protest 
by bringing the matter before an interna- 
tional tribunal. 

Realizing, however, that delay might 
mean effective Danish occupation which 
might not be easy to dislodge, the Nor- 
wegians decided to act immediately and to 
present the Danes with a fait accompli. 
Accordingly King Haakon on July 10 
signed a governmental decree annexing the 
territory of East Greenland between the 
northern latitudes 71°30’ and 75° 40’. 
The government based its act on the claim 
that Norwegian explorers and hunters had 
already taken into possession this three 
hundred mile coastal stretch between the 
Carlsbad and Bessel fjords. The annexa- 
tion may be considered as purely technical 
and was taken with a view to future pro- 
ceedings at The Hague. 

Denmark of course did not permit the 
challenge to pass unnoticed. Announce- 
ment was at once made by the Danish 
Foreign Office that it would lodge a protest 
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at the World Court, saying that the 
decree was in clear violation of the treaty 
of 1924. On July 11 a complaint was ad- 
dressed to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice charging that the action of 
Norwegian hunters and the proclamation 
of occupation from Oslo constituted a viola- 
tion of Danish rights and pleading that the 
occupation be declared null and void. 


As to the Outcome 


Altogether it seems unfortunate that this 
altercation should have been allowed to 
mar the peace of the North. The Danes 
undoubtedly now regret that they did not 
make Norwegian recognition of their sover- 
eignty a condition to the granting of the 
economic privileges in 1924. But as that 
was not done the necessity of an amicable 
settlement is now acute. It would be most 
agreeable if the two countries could settle 
the discord by a simple agreement, say the 
granting of extended economic rights to 
Norway also on the western coast in re- 
turn for her recognition of Danish sover- 
eignty. But matters have probably gone 
too far for this now. Norway is still a 
young country and as is always the case in 
such instances her new blood courses fast 
through the body politic and nationalism 
is strong. She is not likely to retract the 
step just taken and it is practically certain 
that a bit of internationalism will have to 
be applied before goodwill is restored in 
this part of Europe. 


MACHINE-AGE 


By Mary C. STEVENS 


More savage than beasts 


Is man... 


Anger in his heart. 


with sword in his hand, 











India and America 


By J. C. 


Director, India Academy of America; 


to the Government 


HE practical qualities of American cul- 

ture are but imperfectly known in India. 
Knowledge of India’s vast accumulation of 
intellectual and philosophical culture, ac- 
quired during thousands of years, is meager 
and often inaccurate in the United States. 
The progress of civilization requires a better 
understanding of India’s way of looking at 
life on the part of America and America’s 
way of looking at life on the part of India. 


What India Can Best Supply 


Will Durant, the author of “The Story of 
Philosophy,” recently stated that his study 
of India’s culture has caused him to realize 
that fundamental problems of philosophy 
about which the West has long been wran- 
gling in disagreement, were discovered, ex- 
haustively analyzed and clarified in India 
thousands of years ago. He also stated that 
the belief in the reality of the ideals which 
were the dreams of his earlier years was 
given back to him after he had come into 
contact with the life and culture of India. 
The basic philosophy of India conforms in 
surprising detail with discoveries Western 
science is making of the universe, adding to 
that science itself spiritual meanings as a 
logical sequence, and indicating at the same 
time the way the West seems destined to fol- 
low in the new demand for a reinterpretation 
of human values. Western thinkers, like 
Einstein, Eddington, Jeans, Milliken, Over- 
street and others of the front rank, are work- 
ing a revolution in the conceptions of mat- 
ter, mind, time, space; and are making 
thereby imperative an understanding of 
Hindu thought as a means of comprehend- 
ing the new principles of knowledge. In 
the words of Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, 
“India’s outlook on life may in essentials 
be that which modern scientific thought is 
almost prepared to adopt.” 

But it is not in the field of philosophic 
thinking alone or in that concerning human 
values only—fields in which India has ad- 
mittedly excelled greatly—that a study ard 
understanding of India’s culture should 
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prove useful now. In the matter of art, too, 
India has made important contributions, 
which are being recognized more fully every 
day by leading authorities in the matter. 
The art forms, therefore, of India should 
also be studied anew and widely—more so 
than has hitherto been the case—if there is 
to be a proper understanding in matters 
spiritual between India and America. 


What Is Most Needed from America 


At the same time in practical ways of 
progressive improvement for humanity the 
United States leads the world. Higher 
standards of living, increase in technical 
skill, peristent improvement in methods of 
industrial activities of all kinds are more 
conspicuous in the United States than in 
any other country. The utilitarian spirit of 
America gives to the United States un- 
doubted leadership in this field. 


The India Academy 


It is because of these facts that there has 
been organized the Jndia Academy of Amer- 
ica to stimulate an exchange of ideas be- 
tween the United States and India to the 
advantage of the culture of each. For 
America a better understanding of India’s 
contributions to human thought will mean 
a broadened outlook on life and a forward 
step in human progress. As America is 
looking for additional human values in terms 
that India can supply, so India, for her part, 
is now preparing to advance in ways of prac- 
tical development which will mean the open- 
ing of a new era in her age-old history. India 
looks to America for inspiration in the prac- 
ticalities of life, and hopes, for her part, to 
make repayment in some measure by famil- 
iarizing America with those Hindu interpre- 
tations of existence which are‘recognized by 
the thoughtful all over the world as pro- 
found philosophic truths. 


The Mysterious Link Between India 
and America 


This exchange of ideas and ideals and the 
development thereby of a closer association 
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and helpful cooperation between India and 
America for the cultural benefit of mankind, 
would seem to have been designed from the 
very beginning. For, as Walt Whitman vi- 
sioned it, there was much more than a mere 
accident in the discovery of America as an 
incident in the endeavor to find a passage to 
India; the newly discovered country was 
even mistaken for a time for India, and the 
aborigines of the New World were called 
“Indians,” a name which persists to this 
day as a constant reminder of the way 
America came to be known to Europe. At 
any rate, it may not be inappropriate to re- 
mind ourselves of this generally overlooked 
fact; namely, that it was the fame of India’s 
wealth and wisdom and consequent search 
on the part of Medieval Europe for a west- 
ern passage to India, that led to the discov- 
ery of America. It is a fact which probably 
has a far deeper purpose in it than is as yet 
apparent to most—a purpose which will per- 
haps be fulfilled best by what Prof. John 
Dewey has called a “spiritual exchange” and 
a closer cultural cooperation between India, 
the most ancient yet still vigorous represent- 
ative of the East, and America the latest 
and most progressive humanity of the West. 


Recent Archeological Discoveries in Asia 
Minor and the Indus Valley Make a 
Resurvey of Relations Necessary 


There is another important reason, hith- 
erto only very imperfectly recognized, why 
the culture of India in its widest sense and 
in its worldwide intercultural relations, both 
past and present, should be studied and 
made known more extensively in the West 
than has till now been the case. There was 
a time, not very long ago, when people in 
the West were firmly convinced that the cul- 
ture of the Occident was the progeny, exclu- 
sively, of Greece and Rome, and that the 
only Asiatic influence which had anything 
to do with its growth was the culture of the 
Hebrews; and that, therefore, in order to 
understand Western culture it was entirely 
unnecessary to travel beyond the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, excepting a 
short journey «farther east into Palestine 
But it is now fully admitted that the cul- 
tures of Greece, Rome and Palestine can not 
themselves be understood fully without ref- 
erence to Crete, Egypt and Babylonia. 
Even this recognition, however, did not 
bring India and the farther East any nearer 
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to the West. They continued still to be re- 
garded as lands which, insofar as any cul- 
tural relations with the West in the past 
were concerned, might as well have been on 
a different planet. But the recent archeolog- 
ical discoveries in Asia Minor and the 
Indus Valley in India have made it abso- 
lutely certain that even the ancient cultures 
of western Asia, which had so much to do 
with the cultures of Egypt, Crete and the 
Greco-Roman world, can not possibly be 
understood fully without a more accurate 
and wider knowledge of the ancient cultures 
of India. 


The Hittites and India 


To take only one example: The monu- 
ments of the Hittites, who ruled a vast em- 
pire—probably two empires—and undoubt- 
edly exercised a far greater influence on the 
culture of the Hebrews than would appear 
from the scanty Hittite reference in the 
Bible, can not possibly be appreciated in 
full, except ia the light of the culture of 
India, as has been pointed out recently by 
Professor Garstang of Oxford. 


The Hebrews and India 


And if a study of India’s ancient cultures 
is admittedly necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the Hittite culture with which 
the Hebrews had such close relations, the 
same study may prove to be of an equal 
value in the understanding of some of the 
still obscure problems connected with the 
early history of the Hebrews themselves. 

Nor is there anything inherently impos- 
sible in this. We now definitely know that 
a language allied to, at any rate influenced 
by, Vedic Sanskrit was spoken in Asia Minor 
in the 15th century B. C. and perhaps in still 
earlier times; that in those days some form 
of a Vedic cult flourished among the Hit- 
tites, which is proved conclusively from 
Hittite records themselves containing names 
of Vedic deities; and that finally the rulers 
at least, if not the whole population, of 
Mitanni (i. e., what is now northern Syria) 
were Aryan in race and religion and were in 
very intimate contact with both the Hittite 
and the Egyptian peoples and therefore, no 
doubt, also with the Hebrews about the tra- 
ditional days of Moses. 

And if the Hebrews and a certain section 
of the Aryans were thus in mutual contact, 
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direct or indirect, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they had no influence on one an- 
other. On the contrary, there are clear 
traces of the Semitic influence in the Vedic 
tradition, as for instance in the word 
taimaxta which means a great sea serpent 
and is undoubtedly derived from Semitic 
sources. 


India and the Gypsies 


In this connection it may not be out of 
place to mention the Gypsies. They speak 
a language that is closely allied to the Vedic 
and Sanskritic languages of India, so much 
so that in consequence of this they are re- 
garded as having come from India. But in 
the light of the new evidence discovered in 
Asia Minor, showing the presence in Asia 
Minor in Hittite times of an Indo-Aryan and 
Vedic culture and language, this need not 
necessarily be the case. On the contrary, 
in view of the facts (a) that according to 
one authority the gypsies are connected with 
a sect of the “Melkhi-Zedekites” living in 
Asia Minor near Phrygia and Lycaonio; and 
(6) that their name, Atzigan, would be ade- 
quately and very simply accounted for by 
referring them to the neighborhood of what 
is still called Zigana, not far removed from 
Phrygia (to the south of the Black Sea), the 
Gypsies may have really come from Asia 
Minor, rather than from India. If so, their 
own tradition that they came from what 
they call “Little Egypt” would be invested 
with a new interest and may, when studied 
anew in comparison with certain incidents 
and facts mentioned in the Rig Veda, throw 
a new light not only on the Rig Veda itself, 
of which the geography can not possibly be 
identified in India, but also on the story of 
the Exodus between which, on the one hand 
and the story as told in the “Ten Kings” 
section of the Rig Veda on the other, there 
seems to be a remarkable likeness. 

In any case, if the Gypsies are found to 
have come from Asia Minor, they might be 
only remnants of those Indo-European 
peoples who had settlements in Asia Minor 
in the Hittite days and no doubt for cen- 
turies afterwards. 


India and the West in the Greco-Roman and 
Early Christian Days 


It is not only in these early periods that 
the culture of the West, at any rate of 
western Asia, had contacts with the culture 
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of India as represented by some of its Vedic 
forms. This contact may have, on the con- 
trary, been maintained throughout the ages, 
even though we have as yet no indubitable 
evidence for it till we come down to the days 
of Alexander the Great. We can gather, 
however, that even before his days there 
must have been trade relations between 
Greece and India; that there were Indian 
soldiers in the army of the Persians who 
fought against Greece; and that Persia, 
which had contacts with Greece, was in 
close touch with northwest India. But if 
the evidence of any direct relations between 
India and the Grecian world before Alex- 
ander the Great is scanty—practically un- 
known so far—there can be little question 
of such relations continuing unbroken since 
Alexander’s march into the Punjab in the 
north of India. We know that Chandra 
Gupta, the grandfather of the great Emperor 
Asoka, married a daughter of Selecus, Alex- 
ander’s General, and later one of his suc- 
cessors as ruler of a part of his divided em- 
pire; that Asoka, in the third century B. C.., 
sent out “missionaries” to preach “good-life” 
in Hellenistic states as far west as the Medi- 
terranean coast and perhaps also in Alexan- 
dria; that Apolloniu of Tyana, who was born 
some years before the Christian era and was 
famous in the Roman Empire of those days, 
visited India and resided there for a time in 
a temple of which the remains have been 
unearthed recently just outside of what was 
once the famous city of Taxila whose king 
made treaty with Alexander; that there 
were several princes of Greek origin who 
ruled over parts of northwest India after the 
days of Alexander and Saleucus and one of 
them, Manander, who reigned about the end 
of the second or the beginning of the first 
century B. C., was a patron of Buddhism, 
appearing in Buddhist tradition as King 
Milinda; that at a later date a Greek, Heli- 
odoru by name, erected a votive pillar to the 
glory of Vishnu in a town in central India: 
that there was between China and the Ro- 
man empire a thriving trade in silk which 
passed through central Asian regions at the 
time entirely Buddhistic and dominantly 
under the influence of India; that in the 
story of Balaam and Josaphat, Josaphat, 
who may be called an official saint of the 
Christian Church, is only Buddha in a dif- 
ferent garb; that Saint Christopher is like- 
wise perhaps only another Buddhist charac- 
ter adapted and adopted into the Christian 
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Church; and that there is the tradition that 
the Apostle Thomas himself visited India 
and founded there, in the south of India, a 
Christian Church which continues to flourish 
to this day. 

These are only a few of the many already 
well-known facts which, while proving a pro- 
longed interchange of thoughts and ideas be- 
tween India and the West since the days of 
Alexander the Great down to early centuries 
of the Christian era, also challenge a further 
research into the matter, inasmuch as there 
are in this field still a number of problems 
which require solution. There is, for in 
stance, the problem of the remarkable simi- 
larity in regard to specific points between the 
system of the Jainas of India and that of the 
Stoics, not to say of the similarity between 
the name Zeno, of the traditional founder of 
Stoicism, and the designation Jaina. A sec- 
ond problem consists in that marked simi- 
larity which it is very difficult to explain be- 
tween the Greek conceptions of the four 
“elements,” the ether and atoms on the one 
hand, and respective conceptions in Brah- 
manic and Buddhistic philosophy on the 
other. There is again, take one more ex- 
ample, the problem of the similarity between 
the ancient Hindu science of medicine and 
the Greek Hippocratic system, including the 
astounding fact that the name Hippocrates 
(derived, no doubt, from the Greek words 
hippos, horse, and kratus, strong) reminds 
one strongly not only of what is known as 
the “horse strength” section of the ancient 
Hindu medicine, but also of the divine heal- 
ing twins called, in the Vedas, Ashvins, who 
obviously had something to do with “horses” 
(ashva meaning horse), whether actual or 
symbolic. 

All these questions are awaiting further 
investigation and elucidation. 


India and China and Japan 


There is yet another aspect of the study 
of India, her life and culture, namely, that 
relating to China and Japan. It is an aspect 
in which America should be especially inter- 
ested in view of her close contact with these 
Far Eastern countries. The culture of China 
and Japan can never be fully understood and 
appreciated without a proper understanding 
of the thought and culture of India, with 
which the life, thought and art of China and 
Japan and their offshots have been inti- 
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mately connected, certainly from the early 
centuries of the Christian era and in all 
probability from still earlier times. In other 
words, one of the chief aids if not the only 
key to a full understanding of the life and 
culture of the Sino-Japanese world is to be 
found in India. 


India and Iranic Culture 


Once more India is the present home of 
the majority and the most enlightened sec- 
tion of the still remaining representatives of 
the Avestic culture of Iran and of Zoro- 
aster’s teachings which had so much to do 
with Judaism and Christianity and can now 
be studied best, at any rate most advan- 
tageously, among the Parsees there. 


India and Other Cultures 


India again is one of the most important 
centers of Islamic culture and contains some 
of the most beautiful works of art as pro- 
duced by that culture. 

Nor is Judaistic culture entirely unrepre- 
sented in India. On the contrary there are 
still living in the western coast regions of 
India and their neighborhood, Hebrews who 
came into India centuries ago, and they 
represent a phase of Judaism which may be 
studied with advantage. 


India and Christian Culture 


Last but not least, India has something to 
say about the current Christian culture, too. 
Besides being the home of one of the oldest 
sections of Christianity, traditionally traced 
back to the Apostle Thomas himself, India 
is the one country where Christianity today, 
in its contact with Hindu life and philoso- 
phy, is itself receiving a new interpretation 
which is not only most interesting and in- 
structive from the scientific standpoint of 
historical and comparative studies in re- 
ligion, but may be productive of as profound 
a result for the world at large as was the 
earlier contact of Christianity with Greek 
philosophy for the nations of Europe. 


India as the Main Cultural Link Between the 
East and the West 


India thus happens to be not only a “liv- 
ing museum” providing most promising and 
fruitful opportunities for the study of prac- 
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tically aJl the cultures of the world, but it is 
also the country which can be truly spoken 
of as the most natural, if not the most 
powerful connecting link between the whole 
of the East and West. She therefore deserves 
consideration not only from an historic point 
of view, but also as a powerful aid to the 
understanding of the present world culture 
as a united whole, which the internationally 
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minded America, above all others, un- 
doubtedly seeks to achieve. 

These then are some of the reasons why 
the culture of India, ancient and yet even 
now a mighty living force, should be studied 
anew and extensively and why there should 
be “spiritual exchange” between the East 
and the West generally and between India 
and America specially. 


“OUR YOUTH AND WORLD ORDER” 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


(Dr. Ralston was counsel for the United States in the first dispute submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 


tion at The Hague 
He is Lecturer at Stanford University. 


racy’s International Law’’: ‘‘Law and Procedure 


Athens to Locarno.’’—Editor.) 


Within the limits of a short paper, it is 
possible, of course, to treat of our youth 
and world order in a very general fashion 
only, and to call attention briefly to only 
some of the factors seemingly of pressing 
moment. If world order is a matter of im- 
portance and advantage—and after the re- 
cent experience of disorder in which the 
world has indulged it can scarcely seem 
otherwise—one of the first things to con- 
sider is one’s own natural method of ap- 
proach to bring about and to maintain such 
a condition. 

Patriotism 


We are asked very frequently to be patri- 
otic, above all things 100° American, and 
if this quality be desirable from a world 
standpoint, its veritable characteristics de- 
serve at least a casual examination. There 
is the story of an Arkansas treasurer under 
whose supervision funds had disappeared. 
Of his speech of defense of himself it was 
said afterwards that he did not exactly ex- 
plain what had become of the funds in his 
charge, but he paid a glorious tribute to 
the American eagle. Evidently patriotism 
of this sort has its limitations. The kind 
of patriotism which looks to immediate 
pecuniary benefit and the putting of money 
in the pockets of the American people at 
the expense of neighboring peoples will 
always have its limitations. Such patrio- 
tism may lead to dollars in the present, only 
to bring in its train revenges disastrous to 
all concerned. 

Youth must be led to look at world prob- 
lems in a broad way, after all best illustra- 
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ted by the enlightened self-interest we must 
display in the management of our ordinary 
public affairs, where we place our offering 
upon the altar of public interest, with the 
belief that our sure reward must come in the 
advanced prosperity of all, in which we 
share. 

If we transfer the scene of action to the 
world of nations, we shall find that in the 
end our apparent, though not real, sacrifice 
will be recompensed by the prosperity of 
our neighbors, in which prosperity our 
sharing is assured. Truly enlightened self- 
interest, not the immediately selfish va- 
riety—the nation being the party in action 
—will open the most promising vistas. 

Patriotism, like charity, must begin at 
home; so we begin at home, as indeed we 
must, since our first dealings are with our 
immediate neighbors. But in a _ national 
sense we cannot be just except as to other 
nations. As patriots, we must ask our- 
selves, how may we treat other nations as 
we would be treated ourselves? This would 
lead us to inquire as to the effects of certain 
types of protectionism and nationalism 
with which at times our own and many 
other countries have been afflicted, each 
country striving to gain monetary advan- 
tages at the expense of others, and all in the 
end becoming involved in misfortunes. 

This is not in any wise to inveigh against 
patriotism itself—it is rather to base pa- 
triotism upon broad considerations, reflect- 
ing that one nation cannot act on the prin- 
ciple of depriving the citizens of another 
nation of their natural right of trade and 
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commerce without in the end itself being 
the sufferer. The purest patriotism knows 
no artificial boundary lines, but demands 
the doing of that which tends to the benefit 
of all mankind. 


International Law 


In the interest of world order, to which 
I ask young men and young women to 
devote themselves, 1 bespeak attention to 
the study of real international law. I know 
this term is one of forbidding sound. One 
is apt to think of it as something afar off 
and difficult of apprehension. To my mind 
this should be far from the truth, although 
at present it is enveloped in high-sounding 
words, such as “sovereignty,” ‘“‘independ- 
ence,” “prestige,” “laws of war,” of “neu- 
trality,” of “belligerency,” etc. But if one 
would know the truth about international 
law, one has only to consider that nations 
are but aggregations of men; that the law 
which should govern such aggregations 
cannot rightfully be essentially different 
from that which governs relations between 
neighbors; that all the lofty words of 
which I have spoken are but hollow and 
pretentious facades if they are made to 
mean something to which we are not ac- 
customed in our every-day life. Youth 
must bear in mind that sovereignty can no 
more exist in a nation in its dealings with 
fellow nations than a person can possess 
sovereignty in his dealings with his fellow 
man; that a nation in a family of nations 
can rightfully no more exercise independ- 
ence than a man can in the town of which 
he is a part; that prestige is a favorite word 
with a bullying nation; that the laws of war 
are not laws at all, but customs of miti- 
gated brutality nations sometimes find it 
advisable to accept in bloody encounters; 
that control by belligerents of neutral 
countries are infractions of natural right. 

Failure to recognize the essential hollow- 
ness of many precepts of accepted interna- 
tional law has led to numerous violations 
of world order in the past, and one will 
waste no time if one devotes critical study 
to this subject, testing every grandiloquent 
word. 

It is only of comparatively late years 
that the world has begun to appreciate in 
any measure the fundamental truth of 
that which I have undertaken to express in 
a few words. Only within a short period 
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have nations begun to discover that they 
cannot live without responsibility to their 
neighbors; that the world is growing too 
small in the relations between nations, too 
close and complicated to allow the simplic- 
ity of the old forms of life, where each 
nation was a segregated community which 
could deal at arm’s length with all the rest; 
that evil effects necessarily accompany the 
following of old manners of national life 
now that all are drawn together in speedy 
communication. 


Foundations in Order 


It seems to me most probable that when 
States first passed laws against such crimes 
as murder and robbery they had no idea of 
advancing the cause of abstract morality. 
Their ideas on such a subject were too 
crude to be embodied in any code of con- 
duct as morals. The end sought to be at- 
tained was not the preservation of individ- 
ual life or ownership. Men generally 
realized, however, that such offenses were 
contrary to the best interests of orderly 
society, and disturbing in their effects. The 
idea is today expressed in the conclusion 
of indictments—‘against the peace and 
dignity of the State and contrary to the 
statute in such case made and provided,” 
not “contrary to the principles of morality 
and right living.” We shall find ourselves 
approaching a similar conditions in the 
lives of nations. We shall find war de- 
nounced, not as an immoral or unchristian 
or inhuman process, but one interfering with 
the orderly intercourse of the nations, and 
therefore the subject of international con- 
demnation. 


Evidences of Advance 


The proof of recent progress of which I 
have spoken, in itself tending to world 
order, will be manifest enough when I call 
attention to a few considerations. Within 
thirty-two years the first truly international 
conference discussing world peace was held 
at The Hague at the initiative of the Em- 
peror of Russia. This resulted in a number 
of conventions intended to regularize the 
relations between nations, the most impor- 
tant of which covered the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by arbitration. This 
was followed eight years later in 1907 by a 
second conference which to a very consider- 
able degree perfected the work of the first, 
and drafted, largely under American direc- 
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tion, a project for a World Court. This, 
however, came to nothing, because of the 
then impossibility of agreeing upon a 
method of electing judges. Following these 
two steps of an important nature tending 
toward world order, the World War from 
1914 to 1918 interrupted progress. It is an 
interesting circumstance that after an un- 
paralleled outbreak of disorder the pendu- 
lum of events swung to the opposite extreme 
of taking the greatest step toward world 
order history has even known. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact that Amer- 
ican initiative and insistence more than 
any other one cause brought about the 
Covenant of the Treaty of Versailles with 
the formation of the League of Nations, 
followed by the institution of the World 
Court. The nations began to recognize 
that if a check were to be placed upon their 
conflicting ambitions and policies, it could 
only be done by mutual and general action. 
It is unfortunately true that while the 
United States was most prominent in bring- 
ing about the great result achieved in the 
formation of the League and the World 
Court, it is yet backward in joining the 
other nations of the world in their practical 
operation. The world order which we so 
much desire is by our own action left in a 
state of somewhat unstable equilibrium. 
This we may say, although recognizing for 
the time being that despite our inaction or 
hostility a real advance has been made. 

For these institutions which we helped to 
create and then refused to participate in, 
it may be argued, have prevented already 
several wars and have brought about a con- 
dition of affairs which in itself discourages 
war. The moral effect of an International 
Court is very much like that of a Court 
within a nation, and just as the possibility 
of resort to a legal tribunal prevents con- 
flicts between men and puts out of question 
any idea of bloody struggle, so a like tri- 
bunal between nations produces a like ef- 
fect. 

But the effects of the League have not 
been confined to the immediate operation 
of the instrumentalites provided by or 
through it. The representatives of the na- 
tions have grown accustomed to meeting 
together, facing each other, and threshing 
out their mutual differences and difficulties, 
with a hitherto unknown degree of frank- 
ness in exposing their motives and objects. 
Perhaps the most notable illustration of the 
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results to be brought about by close asso- 
ciation is shown in the Locarno Pacts. In 
them, representatives of the great nations 
of Central and Western Europe, meeting 
around a table, constructed the most posi- 
tive obstacles in the way of further armed 
conflicts between each other. Germany 
recognized absolutely the inviolability of 
the French and Belgian frontiers, and as to 
its Eastern frontiers, while not admitting 
that such frontiers were satisfactory, agreed 
that there should be no rectification at- 
tempted by war. More than this, the na- 
tions concerned agreed to the peaceful 
settlements of all differences between them, 
providing, as the case might be, for ref- 
erence to arbitration, the World Court and 
the Council of the League of Nations. To 
these are added the formation of Concilia- 
tion Commissions, with ample time to in- 
quire and report before too serious difficul- 
ties arose between parties to the Pacts. 
When these pacts were signed, a great for- 
ward stride was taken toward insuring the 
peace of the world. 

Following these great accomplishments 
(and I have referred to but a few of many) 
we have the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 
concurred in by all the nations of the world, 
renouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and only permitting the ex- 
istence of wars of national defense. We 
have to confront the fact that no suitable 
method has yet been found for determining 
when conditions of self-defense arise, and 
that the Kellogg-Briand Treaty adds but 
little. if anything, to antecedent disposi- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is the expression of 
a desire on the part of the peoples of the 
world for peace, and will undoubtedly lead 
to steps of real world-wide advantage. 

We have witnessed a steady extension 
of the jurisdiction of the World Court of 
International Justice. Wide categories of 
disputes may now go almost automatically 
to the Court for settlement, other methods 
failing, and even the great powers are in a 
measure ceasing to rely upon their physical 
strength to enforce their views and accept- 
ing judicial determination in almost all 
cases. 

Along with all the facts of which I have 
spoken there has been witnessed a growth 
in the most important field of Commissions 
of Inquiry. The Commissions provided 
for by the Locarno Pact were of inquiry 
and conciliation. The great nations of the 
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world now quite universally have created 
between each other Commissions of In- 
quiry whose services can be invoked when- 
ever any question of serious moment arises 
between them. The duty of the Commis- 
sions is to report all the facts attendant 
upon the dispute, although incapable in 
themselves of giving judgment. For the 
suggestion of the institution of such Com- 
missions before the existence of any actual 
difficulty, and for the requirement that no 
hostile step shall be taken until such Com- 
missions have completed their reports, the 
world is indebted to William J. Bryan, who 
put his ideas in treaty form with various 
nations shortly after he became Secretary 
of State in 1913. Since then, with modifi- 
cations and exceptions, the principle has 
grown to receive large recognition. In it- 
self, it constitutes an important bulwark 
against the growth of international difficul- 
ties into war. 


Discouraging Left-overs 


Granting all that I have said so far rela- 
tive to the machinery for peace which has 
come into vogue within about thirty years, 
the question may arise how it happens that 
there is so much talk of war. It is of course 
dangerous to assume the role of prophet, 
and I shall not undertake to do so with- 
out reservations, but there are some con- 
siderations to which I shall invite atten- 
tion. When, for thousands of years, men 
have regarded war as the natural and logi- 
cal solution of differences between nations, 
it is not readily that they recognize the 
fact that such a point of view is becoming 
archaic. The old diplomatic dog who felt 
that his diplomacy could only have force in 
so far as it was backed up by guns has 
found trouble in learning the newer tricks 
of justice and fair dealing. He will growl, 
even though his movements are chained. 
It is no longer, however, possible for him 
to attack an enemy in the face of the dis- 
approval of the world, nor can be afford to 
break all the promises into which it is found 
he has entered. 

Nevertheless, we cannot overlook the 
fact that the armaments of the world have 
increased since the last war. Partly is this 
the result of the nervousness consequent 
upon the happening of such a tremendous 
catastrophe, a nervousness which has hardly 
begun to wear off, although the causes of 
it are to some degree already disappearing. 
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Again we are assured that the Treaty of 
Versailles left the world with many sore 
spots. True this is, but after ten years it 
can hardly be doubted that many of the 
sores are curing themselves, and others will 
be cured in the years of peace we may ex- 
pect to follow. We may remind ourselves 
that in 1870 parts of Alsace and Lorraine 
were taken away from France, much to the 
sorrow of France and those who lost French 
citizenship. Nevertheless, such were the 
softening effects of time that the descend- 
ants of those who lost French citizenship 
in 1870 did not particularly rejoice over 
acquiring it forty-eight years later, while 
the intervening years had materially dimin- 
ished French chagrin over the original loss. 
So may we expect that many of the ani- 
mosities of today which are so tender over 
some divisions of territory in Europe will, 
as the years go by, be assuaged. 

Another hopeful situation may arise from 
the suggestion of a United States of Eu- 
rope, so far as custom houses are concerned 
and in other respects, insisted upon by 
Briand. True it is that he and other 
Frenchmen have of late found fault with 
Germany and Austria for taking him too 
quickly at his word and acting on their own 
behalf in forming a customs union. This 
the French fear will grow into a political 
union. For the present, fear of such a 
union may be unfounded, but in the long 
run Germany and Austria cannot success- 
fully be kept apart. The elements work- 
ing for unity are too strong. Against the 
natural course of events French anxiety can 
scarcely prevail. 

We have considered, briefly, it is true, 
some of the larger elements affecting world 
order as between national governments. 
The picture furnished us would appear flat- 
tering, and incline one to be optimistic 
rather than pessimistic with regard to world 
order. We have seen the steady advance- 
ment in machinery for the maintenance of 
world peace. Commissions of Inquiry and 
Conciliation, the World League, the World 
Court—to which let us hope America will 
soon be a party—the present predilection 
for peace, even the poverty of the world, 
all tend in the one direction. Commerce, 
or more properly speaking, the struggle for 
the natural wealth of the world which has 
heretofore been in weak hands, at least in 
the tropical countries, is less strenuous in 
its demands for new territory. This condi- 
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tion is aided in some degree by the mandate 
system giving within its sphere equal access 
to natural wealth for all nations. Against 
this particular feature of course we have to 
weigh the insistence of Italy for a larger 
measure in the direct control of such natu- 
ral resources, but in the present temper of 
the world Italy cannot afford, at any rate 
directly, to make an open demand for a 
larger place in the sun as its justification 
for war. On the whole, therefore, com- 
merce, naturally fearing conflict, tends to 
favor the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional relations rather than one by war. 


A New Note 


I have been discussing world order, and 
have offered to view so far but a part of 
the picture. Other elements come in which 
cannot be ignored in this present time 
of stress, more especially. Within twelve 
years there has burst upon the horizon a 
new system of national government. The 
Communistic-Socialistic theory has sud- 
denly sprung into actuality in Russia. Im- 
portant as this is in itself, interesting as 
the Russian experiment may be to the 
whole world, it would not be so important 
or so interesting if at the present moment 
there had not coincidentally occurred what 
seems to many like a breakdown of what 
is termed the Capitalistic scheme of civili- 
zation. The world is anxiously inquiring 
whether or not it may be forced to follow 
the Russian example, or in what direction 
its path for the future may lead. 

With our ideas and points of view we 
cannot believe that Russia offers us an 
alternative we would be willing to follow. 
We cannot feel that man is made for the 
State. We believe that man created the 
State and the rights of the individual ante- 
date its existence. We are justly unwilling 
to surrender the individual initiative with 
which we are acquainted, together with 
freedom of speech and of the press, and of 
investigation which we know have brought 
us large results, for a civilization which 
would make of all our citizens mere cogs in 
a gigantic governmental machine. The 
query arises, however, in view of present 
distressed conditions, conditions of ever- 
quickening recurrence, whether we are 
likely to have within the several States of 
the world order or confusion, and if we 
shall be compelled to re-examine the whole 
question of government. The history of 
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the world induces us to fear that the search 
may be accompanied by situations fraught 
with disaster and bloody war within and 
without the State. Our concern, therefore, 
is not simply with the relation between 
States as such, but also with the relations 
of the citizen to the State. From this ex- 
amination even the most optimistic must 
emerge with troubled feelings. 

I may be pardoned for making a sug- 
gestion without undertaking to assume in 
the slighest degree the role of a prophet. 
It does not seem to me that the choice, 
if we are compelled to make one, will neces- 
sarily be between what we call the Capi- 
talistic system on the one hand and the 
Communistic-Socialistic, as represented by 
Russia, on the other. It may be that after 
much travail the world will incline toward 
a more extended system of individualism 
than has yet prevailed; that the State willi 
discover that neither by the arm of taxa- 
tion nor in any other manner should it 
interfere with the right of individuals to do 
whatever within reason shall seem just; 
while there may be anxious inquiry as to 
what functions the State should itself carry 
out for the benefit of all, and which for 
their execution require the exercise of State 
power. When this inquiry is made, it may 
be argued that the State has turned over 
to private individuals the exercise of powers 
which should only be called into play prop- 
erly by the State itself. Again, some other 
solution, not yet apparent, may be sought. 

But let me turn once more to the Rus- 
sian problem. Russians apparently believe 
that all the rest of the world is engaged in 
a tacit conspiracy against them. Bearing 
in mind the attitude of all the great Euro- 
pean powers toward France 140 years ago, 
and the further fact that those in charge 
of Russia recur to this, we need not wonder 
much at the Russian position, free as each 
one of us may individually feel of any de- 
sire to meddle in Russian affairs. 

We have further to remember that Rus- 
sia is offering a real challenge to the world, 
and the result of the Russian experiment 
may be to upset the economy of the world 
as we now understand it. Already it is 
found that Russia can produce, for ex- 
ample, wheat and coal at prices far below 
the cost of production anywhere else. Rea- 
sons for this are said to be in the economies 
of cooperation Russia can effect, and in the 
further fact that the landed monopoly of 
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Russia rests in the hands of the govern- 
ment, while other forms of monopoly are 
non-existent, so far as Russia is concerned. 
Absence of these elements will tend in the 
end, many believe, to make it possible for 
Russia to produce not only wheat and coal 
but wood and cotton, and doubtless many 
other necessities of life at prices below the 
cost of production elsewhere; while the 
Russian laborer is better paid, in point of 
fact, than he was under the Czar. 

I mention these things, not as a defense 
or as an excuse of Russian methods with 
which I have no sympathy, but to show 
that Russia forcibly gets rid of many 
charges upon production which have seemed 
to us essential and unavoidable. 


As to the Future 


We are brought, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that the industrial situation of the 
world conceivably may be entirely changed 
as the result of the Russian experiment, 
and that if we would preserve order within 
the States of the world, it may be neces- 
sary to confront with an examining eye 
conditions to which we have grown so ac- 
customed that we have regarded them as 
normal and necessary. 

Thus we find that a study of world order 
means something vastly more than a mere 
consideration of the present relations which 
exist between nations. In our study we 
shall have to be not only statesmen, but 
philosophers in the truest sense of the word. 

Inclined as I am thus to envisage the 
problems with which youth, entering upon 
life, is bound to be confronted, it seems 
to me that the future offers many more 
causes for anxiety as to the course of the 
world and maintenance of world order than 
ever offered themselves to the gaze of those 
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of my generation. I do not envy youth its 
prospects. Any adequate study of world 
order requires a thorough re-examination 
of the fundamental questions of right and 
wrong as between man and man and as 
between man and the State. 

We of the passing generation have been 
content to accept civilization as it was, and 
make the best of it. Youth, it may be, will 
live in a time of changing civilization, a 
time demanding vital thought, and it may 
be as radical measures as were called into 
play when the world changed from what 
we cal] the old feudal system into what is 
termed the present Capitalistic system. I 
personally believe the coming generation 
will live through a period of storm and 
stress even more severe than any like pe- 
riod in the past. One element which will 
make it more severe will be the rapidity 
with which events now move. When popu- 
lations were infinitely smaller, when ideas 
did not so readily travel from man to man, 
when the general scale of intelligence was 
much lower, when communications in every 
way were more difficult, then great move- 
ments and great changes, with consequent 
dislocations and struggles, were less acute 
than will be the case from now on. I do 
not envy youth its tasks, but could I wit- 
ness it, would rejoice at the victory. 

Out of turmoil will grow, I think, not a 
following of the Russian subserviency of 
the individual to the State, but a higher 
and juster appreciation of the welfare of 
the individual upon which in the last analy- 
sis the true happiness of the State as a 
whole must depend. Out of the troublous 
times which I have indicated our youth 
may, after all, usher in a new day, marking 
a great increase in the well-being of 


‘humanity. 


A Report setting forth arguments for and against our ad- 
herence to the World Court, is available for members of the 
American Peace Society, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 











The March of Arbitration and 
Conciliation 
Treaties and Conventions of Arbitration or Conciliation of the 
United States, in Force or Under Negotiation 


HE treaty engagements of the United 

States, involving the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes through arbitration or 
conciliation, are of importance to the 
student of existing possibilities for peace. 

The American Peace Society is specially 
placed to appreciate the growth of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation for the settlement of 
international disputes. A hundred years 
ago, the Society was appealing to State 
Legislatures to adopt resolutions favoring 
“just and honorable substitutes” for war, 
believing “that the time has come when 
civilized nations may safely agree to settle 
their decisions in some pacific way.” As 
early as 1837 the Society was petitioning 
the Massachusetts Legislature, with the re- 
sult that by a vote of thirty out of thirty- 
two in the Senate and unanimous in the 
House, the Legislature adopted a Resolu- 
tion calling for “the institution of a Con- 
gress of Nations, for the purpose of fram- 
ing a code of international law, and espe- 
cially a High Court of Arbitration for the 
settlement of controversies between na- 
tions,” as ‘a scheme worthy of the care- 
ful attention and consideration of all en- 
lightened Governments.” The develop- 
ment since then has been impressive. 

The most important differences between 
arbitration and conciliation are that (1) 
the findings and recommendations made 
by a commission of conciliation are sub- 
mitted to the Governments for use as a 
basis of negotiation a settlement of the con- 
troversies referred to the commission, and 
are not necessarily binding upon the Gov- 
ernments; whereas the award of an arbitral 
tribunal has the character of a judicial 
decision and usually is binding on the Gov- 
ernments; and (2) matters submitted to 
arbitration are usually limited to questions 
justiciable in character, whereas disputes of 
every nature may be submitted to a com- 
mission of conciliation for investigation 
and recommendations. 

Thanks to the Treaty Division of the 
Department of State, The Advocate of 
Peace is able to tabulate these treaties as 
of October 31, 1931. 
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Bilaterial Treaties and Conventions of 
Arbitration or Conciliation 


In 1908 and 1909, arbitration conven- 
tions were signed by the United States with 
twenty-five foreign countries. Twenty-two 
of these conventions were ratified and pro- 
claimed. They are frequently mentioned 
as the Root Treaties, Mr. Elihu Root hav- 
ing been the Secretary of State of the 
United States at the time they were negoti- 
ated. A similar treaty was signed with 
Liberia in 1926. Six of these treaties are 
still in force, namely, with the following 
countries: 


Brazil Liberia 
Ecuador Peru 
Haiti Uruguay 


In 1913 and 1914, during the incum- 
bency of Secretary of State William J. 
Bryan, conciliation treaties, known as the 
Bryan Peace Treaties, were signed on the 
part of the United States with thirty coun- 
tries. Twenty-two of these treaties were 
ratified and proclaimed; nineteen of them 
are still in force, namely, those with: 


Bolivia France Portugal 
Brazil Great Britain Russia 
Chile Italy Spain 
China Netherlands Sweden 
Denmark [and Norway Uruguay 

Iceland] Paraguay Venezuela 
Ecuador Peru 


The other three, the treaties with Costa 
Rica, Guatemala and Honduras, were 
superseded by the convention for the estab- 
lishment of international commissions of 
inquiry, signed between the United States 
and the Central American Republics, Feb 
ruary 7, 1923. 

During the year 1928, arbitration trea- 
ties were concluded by the United States 
with the following eleven countries: 


Albania Finland Lithuania 
Austria France Poland 
Czechoslovakia Germany Sweden 
Denmark Italy 
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They have all come into force by ex- 
change of ratifications: 


Finland January 14, 1929 
Albania February 12, 1929 
Germany February 25, 1929 
Austria February 25, 1929 


Czechoslovakia April 11, 1929 


Sweden April 15, 1929 
Denmark April 17, 1929 
France April 22, 1929 
Lithuania January 20, 1930 
Poland January 4, 1930 
Italy January 20, 1931 


During the year 1929, arbitration treaties 
were concluded by the United States with 
the following eleven countries: 


Belgium Ethiopia Portugal 
Bulgaria Hungary Rumania 
Egypt Luxemburg Yugoslavia 
Estonia Norway 


They have all been ratified by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Ten have come into force by 
exchange of ratifications: 


Norway June 7, 1929 
Yugoslavia June 22, 1929 
Bulgaria July 22, 1929 
Rumania July 22, 1929 
Hungary July 24, 1929 
Ethiopia August 5, 1929 
Portugal October 31, 1929 
Estonia June 18, 1930 
Belgium August 25, 1930 
Luxemburg September 2, 1930 


The ratifications of the treaty with Egypt 
will be exchanged as soon as the Govern- 
ment of Egypt shall have indicated that it 
is prepared to make the exchange. 

During the year 1930, arbitration trea- 
ties were concluded by the United States 
with: 

China Latvia 

Greece Netherlands 

Iceland 

They have all been ratified by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Three of the treaties have come into 
force by exchange of ratifications: 


Latvia July 10, 1930 
Netherlands July 17, 1930 
Iceland October 2, 1930 


Ratifications of the treaties with China 
and Greece will be exchanged as soon as 
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the Governments of China and Greece shall 
have indicated that they are prepared to 
make the exchange. 

Since January 1, 1931, a treaty has been 
signed with Switzerland embracing the arbi- 
tration and conciliation provisions which in 
respect of other countries are each the sub- 
ject of separate treaties. This treaty will 
be transmitted to the Senate in Decem- 
ber next. 

Negotiations have been initiated for 
similar arbitration treaties with the follow- 
ing six countries: 


Great Britain Siam 
Japan Spain 
Persia Turkey 


There were likewise signed in 1928, on 
the part of the United States, conciliation 
treaties, similar to the Bryan treaties, with 
the following seven countries: 


Albania Germany 
Austria Lithuania 
Czechoslovakia Poland 


Finland 


These treaties have all become effective 
by exchange of ratifications: 


Finland January 14, 1929 
Albania February 12, 1929 
Germany February 24, 1929 
Austria February 28, 1929 
Czechoslovakia April 11, 1929 
Lithuania January 20, 1930 
Poland January 4, 1930 


During the year 1929, conciliation trea- 
ties were concluded by the United States 
with the following nine countries: 


Belgium Hungary 
Bulgaria Luxemburg 
Egypt Rumania 
Estonia Yugoslavia 
Ethiopia 


They have all been ratified by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and eight have become effec- 
tive by exchange of ratifications: 


Yugoslavia June 22, 1929 
Bulgaria July 22, 1929 
Rumania July 22, 1929 
Hungary July 24, 1929 
Ethiopia August 5, 1929 
Estonia June 18, 1930 
Beigium August 25, 1930 


Luxemburg September 2, 1930 
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The ratifications of the treaty with Egypt 
will be exchanged as soon as the Govern- 
ment of Egypt has indicated that it is pre- 
pared to make the exchange. 

During the year 1930, conciliation trea- 
ties were concluded by the United States 
with Greece and Latvia. Ratifications of 
the treaty with Latvia were exchanged on 
July 10, 1930, and that treaty is now in 
force. Ratifications of the treaty with 
Greece will be exchanged as soon as the 
Government of Greece shall have indicated 
its readiness to make the exchange. 

Since January 1, 1931, a treaty has been 
signed with Switzerland embracing the arbi- 
tration and conciliation provisions which in 
respect of other countries are each the 
subject of separate treaties. This treaty 
awaits transmission to the Senate. 

There has also been signed, since Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, a treaty with Italy amending 
article 2 of the treaty to advance the cause 
of general peace signed by the United States 
of America and Italy on May 5, 1914. This 
amendatory treaty also awaits transmis- 
sion to the Senate. 

Negotiations have been initiated for 
similar conciliation treaties with the follow- 
ing four countries: 


Japan Siam 
Persia Turkey 
The policy which this Government 


entered upon in 1928, has been, as shown 
in the negotiations hereinabove described, 
to conclude arbitration treaties with coun- 
tries with which the United States had 
Bryan Peace Treaties, but no arbitration 
treaties, in force at that time, and to con- 
clude both arbitration and conciliation 
treaties with countries with which the 
United States did not have a treaty of either 
character in force. 


Multilateral Treaties and Conventions 
of Arbitration or Conciliation 


The United States is a party to the two 
conventions for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, signed at The Hague 
on July 29, 1899, and October 18, 1907, 
respectively, the first of which is in force 
between the United States and fourteen 
countries, and the second of which is in 
force between the United States and 
twenty-nine other countries. 

The United States is also a party to the 
convention for the limitation of force for 
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the recovery of contract debts, signed at 


The Hague October 18, 1907, to which 
twenty other countries are parties. 
The United States, Guatemala, Hon 


duras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica are par 
ties to a convention for the establishment 
of international commissions of inquiry, 
signed at Washington on February 7, 1923. 

The United States is a party to the treaty 
to avoid or prevent conflicts between the 
American States, which provides for the 
establishment of international commissions 
of inquiry, and which was concluded and 
signed at the Fifth International Congress 
of American States on May 3, 1923. The 
following seventeen countries have ratified 
or adhered to the treaty: 


Brazil Honduras 
Chile Mexico 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Paraguay 
Dominican Republic Peru 


United States 
Uruguay 


Ecuador 

El] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


Venezuela 


This treaty is often called the Gondra 
treaty, in recognition of its principal 
author, a delegate from Paraguay. 

On January 5, 1929, a Pan American 
arbitration treaty and a Pan American con- 
ciliation treaty were signed at Washing- 
ton by the following countries: 


Bolivia Haiti 

Brazil Honduras 
Chile Mexico 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Paraguay 
Dominican Republic Peru 
Ecuador United States 
El] Salvador Uruguay 


Guatemala Venezuela 


The conciliation treaty has been ratified 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and the instru- 
ments of ratification of the following six 
countries have been deposited with the 
Chilean Government: 

March 27, 1929 
November 15, 1929 
December 28, 1929 


United States 
Guatemala 
Chile 

(without reservation) 


El Salvador Decemher 28, 1929 
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Mexico January 9, 1930 
Cuba August 7, 1930 


The arbitration treaty is before the Sen- 
ate. The instruments of ratification of the 
following six countries have been deposited 
with the Department of State: 
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September 17, 1929 
. October 29, 1929 
December 28, 1929 


Dominican Republic 
Guatemala 
El Salvador 


Mexico January 6, 1930 
Chile February 27, 1930 
Cuba November 8, 1930 


Twenty-Seventh Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union 


Bucharest, Romania, October 1 to 7, 1931 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Executive-Secretary of the American Group 


AR from least of the benefits flowing 
from the Conferences of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is the opportunity 
they offer to the members of Parliaments 
for the study at first hand of foreign coun- 
tries. Delegates from the American Con- 
gress to the Twenty-seventh Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union in Bucharest, 
October 1-7, have returned to the United 
States with a new and better informed ap- 
preciation of the Kingdom of Romania. 


Romania 


Romania, facing the Black Sea in the 
southeast of Europe, with an area about the 
size of New England, New York and New 
Jersey, has been properly called the “‘cross- 
road of dead empires.” It is an area de- 
scribed five hundred years before Christ 
by Herodotus, a land associated with the 
Thracians, the Scythians, the Illyrians, the 
Getae, the Celts, the Dacians. It has been 
often invaded: by Alexander the Great in 
335 B. C., and, during the early centuries 
of our era, by Goths, Huns, Avars, in their 
onward march against Rome and Byzan- 
tium. It is not without interest that the 
remains of Ovid, the Roman poet, buried 
in 18 A. D., have just been discovered in 
Romania’s seaport town Constanza, the 
“Tomi” of Roman days. The name Ro- 


mania harks back to the annexation of this 
territory by Trajan, Emperor of Rome, in 
the year 101 A. D., for it was the activity 
of this virile person that Romanized and 
eventually gave the name to the peoples 
of this land. Trajan “Christianized’ them, 


the people adopting the faith of the 
Orthodox Greek. After three centuries of 
Hungarian Catholic rule, the Romanians 
withdrew, about 1290, and _ established 
the two Greek Orthodox principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. It was by the 
union of these two principalities within 
European Turkey, following the Crimean 
War in 1856, that Romania, as a political 
entity, was organized. Its independence 
proclaimed in 1877, it was finally estab- 
lished during the reign of King Carl I, as 
the “Kingdom of Romania” in 1881. Thus, 
while there have been Romanians for over 
eighteen hundred years, the Kingdom of 
Romania is only fifty years old. 

The rulers of Romania have been as fol- 
lows: Prince Alexander Cuza, elected by 
the people, 1859-1866; King Carl and 
Queen Elizabeth, familiarly known as “Car- 
men Sylvan,” the poet, 1866-1914; King 
Ferdinand and Queen Marie, 1914-1927; 
Prince Michael under the Regency, July, 
1927, to June, 1930; King Carl II, June 
7, 1930, to date. 

As a result of the World War, which 
Romania entered on the side of the Allies 
in 1916, the Romania set up by the union 
of Wallachia and Moldavia doubled her 
area and population by the addition of 
Transylvania, which included Banat, Cris- 
hana, Maramuresh and Bukowina from the 
Austro-Hungarian empire; and by the re- 
turn of Bessarabia from Russia. Thus Ro- 
mania is now surrounded by Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the north, the Black 
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Sea on the east, Bulgaria on the south, and 
Hungary and Jugoslavia on the west, at the 
latitude of southern Canada. It is across 
this stretch of territory, between the 
Danube on the south and the Dniester on 
the northeast, that the Austro-Hungarian, 
Turkish, Russian and German empires con- 
tended with their fateful commercial and 
political ambitions. Nearly every religious 
cult, too, has struggled over these plains 
and mountains. So Romania is a story 
ranging from prehistoric and tribal times, 
through Roman colonization, many inva- 
sions, various dominations. to the kingdom 
of today. The people of the realm still 
retain a language eighty per cent Latin, and 
customs and arts clearly influenced by the 
many who have swept over the land. Greek 
aristocrats from Phanar of Constantinople, 
for example, brought to the Romanians a 
French culture, quite as did the Norman 
nobles to England after the conquest of 
1066, so that one capable of using the 
French language has little difficulty in con- 
versing with educated Romanians. The 
empires that fought over these lands of the 
Romanians are seemingly dead. Romania 
is quite alive. 

Of course the main problem of this coun- 
try with its population now of approxi- 
mately eighteen million is to adapt a gov- 
ernment of a small pre-war kingdom to a 
territory and a population both twice what 
they were in 1916. The difficulties are very 
grave. After a catastrophic depreciation, 
the Romanians, however, have stabilized 
their currency. They succeeded in balanc- 
ing their budget for a time; but due to 
the depression and to the fact that seven- 
tenths of the country’s income goes to the 
upkeep of the army and the payment of 
foreign debts, the budget is now in a bad 
way. They have instituted agrarian re- 
forms, reducing the large estates from forty 
to ten per cent and increasing the small 
farms from fifty-nine to eighty-nine per cent 
of the total area; not always to the benefit 
of the farmer. Following the war, Hungary, 
Austria and Germany were confronted with 
the problem of adapting large administra- 
tive units to radically reduced areas and 
populations. Czechoslovakia was faced with 
the problem of setting up a new administra- 
tion. Romania, however, has had to struggle 
to develop her relatively small governmen- 
tal unit to the new and vastly larger area 
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and population, with its problems of capi- 
tal, transportation, production, trade, ad- 
ministration, education. Because of such 
facts, visiting Parliamentarians from Amer- 
ica found Romania a most interesting field 
for study. Some were surprised to discover 
that Romania ranks third in the production 
of corn, sixth in the production of wheat, 
and sixth in the production of petroleum. 
They were impressed by the very low prices 
of foods, the shortage of sales and the ap- 
parent effects of the general depression; 
but they were pleased with the fresh caviar 
from the mouth of the Danube, only one 
hundred-forty miles from Bucharest. They 
were charmed by the peasant handicrafts. 
They were happily entertained by a number 
of American officials in Bucharest, our Min- 
ister, Charles Wilson, Counsellor Sussdorff, 
Consul Randolph, and others. They were 
entertained by Princess Alexandrina Can- 
tacuzina at her chateau of Samora; by King 
Carl and the handsome boy Prince Michael 
in their chateau in Sinaia, which is so exqui- 
sitely framed by the soft and colorful Car- 
pathian Mountains. The Romanian Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, headed 
by Scarlet Stan, its secretary, the entire 
Government of Romania, indeed the Ro- 
manian people generally, led every delegate 
to feel the warmth of hospitality at the 
heart of Romania. 


The Conference 


The Conference opened in the Chamber 
of Deputies, Thursday, October 1, and 
closed Wednesday evening, October 7, with 
a banquet given in the Officers’ Club by the 
Royal Government. 

Due to various economic and political 
crises preventing many parliamentarians 
from leaving their posts, in some cases to 
impending elections, in others to the fact 
that a number of parliaments had already 
begun their fall sessions, the Conference at 
Bucharest must rank as one of the smallest 
in the history of the Interparliamentary 
Union. The twenty Parliaments repre- 
sented—there were forty-one in Washing- 
ton in 1925—were as follows: Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Poland, Romania, Sweden, Switzerland, 


Turkey, and the United States. The British 


Group had planned to send a large delega- 
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tion, but at the last, due largely to the fall 
of the pound sterling, none of the delegates 
was able to come. During the Conference, 
however, a telegram was received from 
Madrid announcing the establishment of a 
new Spanish Group. 


American Delegation 


The members of the American delega- 
tion were: Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, and Representatives: Andrew J. 
Montague, of Virginia, President of the 
Group; Cyrenus Cole, of Iowa; Burton L. 
French, of Idaho; Fletcher Hale, of New 
Hampshire; Fritz G. Lanham, of Texas; 
J. Charles Linthicum, of Maryland; Wil- 
liam I. Sirovich, of New York; Arthur 
Deerin Call, Executive Secretary of the 
Group, Washington, D.C. Mr. Montague 
was accompanied by Mrs. Montague and 
Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont; Mr. Linthicum 
by Mrs. Linthicum; and Mr. Hale by Mrs. 
Hale. 

Death of Fletcher Hale 


Representative Fletcher Hale, of New 
Hampshire, took from the beginning an 
active interest in the meetings of the Con- 
ference. He attended every session and 
aided his fellow delegates greatly by the 
wisdom of his counsel and spirit of coopera- 
tion. He and Mrs. Hale were happy to 
attend the receptions, and together they 
accompanied the Group on its journey by 
special train some two hours from Bucha- 
rest, Sunday, October 4, to meet the King 
at his Chateau Pelesch, in Sinaia. Follow- 
ing the Conference, he and Mrs. Hale re- 
turned to Paris, and sailed from Cherbourg, 
October 15, on the S. S. President Harding. 
Two days later he was taken unexpectedly 
ill. Because of the seriousness of his con- 
dition, the ship arrived at the dock, Thurs- 
day, October 22, twelve hours in advance 
of its schedule. Mr. Hale was taken imme- 
diately to the Brooklyn Naval Hospital, 
where, two hours later, he died. In the 
passing of Fletcher Hale, the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the Congress, the American people lest a 


delightful friend and a useful public servant. 


The Discussions 


The meetings of the Conference were 
held daily from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m., and 
from 3 p. m. to adjournment. Thursday, 
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October 1, M. Henri LaFontaine, of Bel- 
gium, Vice President of the Belgium Senate, 
opened the Conference, in place of M. Fer- 
nand Bouisson, President of the Council, 
who was detained in France because of the 
illness of his wife. Upon the nomination 
of Senator LaFontaine, M. Pompeiu, Presi- 
dent of the Romanian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, was elected President of the Confer- 
ence. M. Nicolas Iorga, Rumania’s leading 
scholar and historian, President of the Uni- 
versity in Bucharest, President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, greeted the Conference 
with the assurance that ihe delegates might 
expect the best wishes and the active in- 
terest of the Romanian Government. 

As has long been the custom, following 
the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dents of the Conference, the general debate 
opened on the Report of the Secretary- 
General. This printed Report is always 
presented to the Conference in advance. 
It is invariably divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the General Political 
Situation in the World, and the second with 
the Work of the Union. The Reports of 
the Secretary-General have always been 
valuable summaries of current international 
relations. The Report this year, the French 
text of which covers forty-five printed 
pages, was no exception. In it the Secre- 
tary-General aimed to express no personal 
opinions on the problems he mentioned; 
rather, as he said in the Report, his sole 
object was to indicate among past events 
“those which particularly affect the Union 
and its activity and thus to provide a basis 
for the general debate.” The first part of 
the Report dealt principally with the eco- 
nomic crises and unemployment, with inter- 
national economic cooperation, the coming 
disarmament conference, and certain politi- 
cal problems illustrated by various dictator- 
ships—somewhat disturbing to parliamen- 
tary institutions with which the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is particularly concerned. 
The second part dealt particularly with the 
Conference at London in 1930, the activities 
of the various Study Commissions of the 
Union, and the meetings of the Council. 

It must be acknowledged that the general 
debates on the Secretary’s Report some- 
times wander far afield; but it is the policy 
of the Union to give the delegates in this 
way every opportunity to raise in the pres- 
ence of their colleagues any question which 
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seems to them worthy of receiving the at- 
tention of the Parliaments. Measured by 
results, the scheme seems to be excellent. 
The Report of the Secretary-General is be- 
fore the delegates, many of whom have 
views which they wish to lay before the 
Conference. It is usually possible to hitch 
these views on to some part of the Report 
of the Secretary-General. It works out 
well to give the delegates this chance to 
introduce themselves early in the sessions, 
to get things going, to set the pace of the 
Conference. 

All of Thursday and Friday forenoon 
were devoted thus to the “Secretary’s Re- 
port”. Perhaps the most dramatic feature 
of this discussion was the address of Herr 
Lobe, President of the German Reichstag, 
in which he pleaded for a customs union 
between France and Germany as a possible 
beginning of a general union of the powers. 

Beginning Friday afternoon, the Confer- 
ence turned to the problem of world dis- 
armament. The Council of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union had adopted a resolution 
last April relative to the preparation for the 
General Disarmament Conference called for 
next February. This Resolution was be- 
fore the Conference and formed the basis 
for the discussion. The final resolution as 
adopted by the Conference* gives little 
indication of the intensity of the arguments 
on two phases of the resolution. At the 
opening of the discussion, two amendments 
were presented: one by the Germans, call- 
ing for a clause recognizing the rights and 
duties of all nations; and another, pre- 
sented by Count Carton de Wiart and M. 
LaFontaine, both of Belgium, and by M. 
Fernand Merlin, of France, in behalf of the 
French delegation, asking that there be in- 
serted a provision for the ‘‘organization of 
a strictly defensive international force at the 
disposal of the League of Nations.” 

The German amendment, after much 
discussion, was finally adopted by the Con- 
ference by inserting the words italicized in 
the following paragraph of Resolution VI: 

“The XXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
in adopting the resolution of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Council of April 13, 1931, reminds the Groups 
of the Union and their individual members of the 
urgent duty incumbent on them to do everything 
in their power in order that the General Disarma- 
the principle of the 


ment Conference led by 


*See Appendix at the end of this statement. 
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equality of the rights and duties of States, and 
taking into account Article 8, §§ 1 and 2 of the 
League of Nations Covenant, shall result in an 
International Convention institutirg a drastic re- 
duction of the present armaments, and eliminating 
armaments race, which 


every possibility of an 


would inevitably lead to fresh wars”. 


The amendment calling for an interna- 
tional force failed. The discussion upon 
the question, however, turned out to be the 
most intense of the Conference. The friends 
of the proposal presented it with such force 
that it appeared at first to be on the way to 
adoption by the Assembly. Mr. Burton L. 
French, however, speaking for the American 
Delegation, opposed it on the floor. M. 
Moltesen, of Denmark, asked the authors 
of the amendment to withdraw it. Where 
upon the amendment was referred to a 
drafting committee. The following Tues- 
day morning this drafting committee pro- 
posed to the Assembly that it consider the 
amendment as a new question and suggested 
that the Conference renew the mandate of 
the existing “Security Committee” and 
urge it to study the different aspects of the 
whole question of an international force 
and that the committee be asked to report 
on this subject at the next Conference. It 
developed, however, that the drafting com- 
mittee could not agree on a text for a sub- 
stitute to the amendment, calling for an 
international force to be placed in the hands 
of the League of Nations, some of the mem- 
bers approving the proposal, others favor- 
ing a request that the Conference reject it. 
Under these circumstances, the Conference 
felt free to give its opinion on the amend- 
ment which then appeared in the follow- 
ing form: “The Interparliamentary Con- 
ference believes that it would be expedient 
to place at the disposal of the League of 
Nations a strictly defensive international 
force, for the maintenance of the public 
order of the world and for the suppression 
of any attempt to disturb that order.” 
Faced with this situation; Mr. French called 
attention to the fact that, under the regula- 
tions of the Union, resolutions not on the 
agenda can be discussed and voted upon 
only if the Conference authorizes such a 
procedure by a majority vote of two-thirds 
and then only after the matter has been 
favored by the Council. To this the Con- 
ference agreed and the amendment was re- 
ferred to the Council. The Council met 
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the same day to discuss the matter. It 
finally voted, by 10 to 9, that the pro- 
posal should not be considered by the Con- 
ference. Because of the closeness of the 
vote, however, it was finally decided that 
the question whether or not the matter 
should be considered by the Conference be 
left to the Conference itself under the rule 
requiring a two-thirds majority. The ballot 
showed that ninety-six delegates favored 
the consideration of the amendment and 
ninety-three opposed; whereupon, it was 
declared the consideration of the question 
must be rejected. From the vote and the 
discussions, however, it is apparent that 
here is a question destined surely to come 
before the Interparliamentary Union again. 
Indeed, Resolution VII calls for just that. 
To us who have been following the work of 
the Interparliamentary Union for a decade 
or more, it is clear that interest in the re- 
duction of national armaments has grad- 
ually increased, and that there are many 
parliamentarians who believe in the possi- 
bilities of an international force as an in- 
strument for world peace. 

Among various other aspects of the dis- 
cussion of armaments, there was Germany’s 
interest to make it clear that she favors the 
principle of the equality of States. Six 
members of the German delegation opposed 
the fifth paragraph of resolution I, favor- 
ing the Treaty prepared by the Prepara- 
tory Commission, on the ground that it 
was likely to perpetuate the unequal treat- 
ment inflicted upon Germany. Resolution 
III, as finally adopted, favored an arma- 
ments truce, according to the suggestion of 
the Interparliamentary Council, a_ truce 
which has since been adopted by practically 
all of the Governments, the United States 
included. 

Monday, October 5, the Conference de- 
voted most of its discussion to the resolu- 
tions concerning the protection of mothers 
and children. Frau Schroder, of Germany, 
opened the discussion, which was carried 
on by others, including Dr. Sirovich of the 
American Group. The resolution, as finally 
adopted, is a fair expression of the ma- 
jority opinion of the Conference. 

The discussions on agricultural problems, 
not so dramatic as some, were perhaps more 
thoughtful. The Report had been pre- 
pared through a long period by a sub-com- 
mittee which had met at The Hague, Ber- 
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lin, and Geneva before its final session 
at Bucharest. The report had been largely 
influenced by Dr. Treub, who for ten years 
had presided over the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Financial Questions. Practi- 
cally all of the speakers discussed the dif- 
ficulties due to over-production. Nearly all 
demanded that the industrial states must 
help the agricultural peoples to overcome 
the crises, preferably through bilateral or 
multilateral agreements, through interna- 
tional organization of agricultural cred.ts 
at low rates of interest, through the aboli- 
tion of dumping. Representatives from 
Denmark pleaded for the free circulation of 
agricultural products and the liberty of sale. 
The paragraph concerning international 
agricultural credits was added by the Con- 
ference. 

A European Federal Union occupied the 
Conference during most of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 7. A Belgian delegate expressed 
the view that there are problems which can 
be solved only by the twenty-seven Euro- 


‘pean States themselves. He called atten- 


tion to certain existing regional agreements, 
such for example as the Agreements of Oslo, 
concluded between Belgium, Holland, Lux- 
emburg, and the Scandinavian States, 
agreements open to all States. He urged 
as a next step the adhesion of Germany 
and France. Attention was called to the 
plan for a Balkan Federation discussed 
last year at the first Balkan Conference in 
Athens, and to be brought forward again 
at the Second Balkan Conference about to 
be held in Stamboul. Two French dele- 
gates called attention to the efforts already 
made in the interests of a European Union. 
Mr. Montague, President of the American 
Group, remarked that the American dele- 
gates felt themselves insufficiently versed 
in the problem to have an opinion, but that 
American Parliamentarians generally fol- 
lowed with greatest interest the efforts of 
their European friends to improve their 
methods of organization and collaboration. 


Other Activities 


It will be recalled that the organization 
of the Interparliamentary Union is com- 
posed of a working staff known as the Bu- 
reau, with headquarters at 6, rue Constan- 
tin, Geneva, Switzerland. There is also 
an Executive Committee of five made up 
of the following persons for the coming 
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year: M. Fernand Bouisson (France), 
President; M. Henri La Fontaine (Bel- 
gium), retiring in 1932; M. L. Moltesen 
(Denmark), retiring in 1933; M. Cicio Pop 
(Romania), retiring in 1934; the Duke of 
Sutherland (Great Britain), retiring in 
1935. The Committee has named M. La 
Fontaine to fulfil the duties of President 
of the Council in the absence of the Presi- 
dent. 

There is also a Council composed of two 
from each of the National Groups. At 
Bucharest the Council met three times, the 
two members from the United States be- 
ing Representative Andrew J. Montague, 
of Virginia, and Representative Burton L. 
French, of Idaho. The Council re-elected 
as its President for the ensuing year M. 
Fernand Bouisson, President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. The President of 
the Council is ex-officio President of the 
Executive Committee. It was upon motion 
of Mr, Montague that the Duke of Suther- 
land, member of the House of Lords, dele- 
gate of the British Group to the Interpar- 
liamentary Council, gracious host during 
the Conference in London last year, was 
elected a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee to suceed Herr Lobe of Germany, in- 
eligible for re-election. 

The Six Study Committees, continued 
from year to year, constitute as their names 
imply the working bodies of the Union. 
Each of these Committees with its Chair- 
man and American representative follows: 

Committee on Political and Organization 
Questions: Chairman, Count di San Martino 
(Italy). American representative, Repre- 
sentative Morton D. Hull, of Illinois. 

Committee on Juridical Questions: M. 
Henri La Fontaine (Belgium). American 
representative, Representative H. W. Tem- 
ple, of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Economic and Financial 
Questions: Baron Szterényi (Hungary). 
American representative, Senator Tom Con- 
nolly, of Texas. 

Committee on Ethnic and Colonial Ques- 
tions: M. F. Studer (Switzerland). Ameri- 
can representative, Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana. 

Committee for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments: Dr. P. Munch (Denmark). Ameri- 
can representative, Representative Burton 
K. Wheeler, of Montana. 
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Committee on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions: M. Fernand Merlin (France). 
American representative, Representative J. 
Charles Linthicum, of Maryland. 

The final results of the Conference are 
set forth in the following “appendix.” 


Appendix 
Resolution: 
1.—Protection of Mothers and Children 
A. 


Protection of mothers and children before, dur- 
ing and after childbirth, including the first year of 
the child’s life. 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union, 

convinced that it is indispensable in the interests 
of the nations and of humanity that society should 
be organized in such a way as to ensure the normal 
development of the individual, 

considering that the World War destroyed mil 
lions of human lives and caused the most serious 
physical and moral damage, 

considering, on the other hand, that the increas 
ing employment of women in industry and com- 
merce may become a danger to the coming genera- 
tions, 

recommends the following measures to the 
Groups, in the interests of mothers and children: 

1. That the ratification of the Washington Con- 
vention of 1919 relating to the employment of 
women in industry and commerce before and after 
childbirth should be hastened and that every 
effort should be made to bring about the inclusion 
of the rules of that Convention in the legislation 
of all countries; 

2. That appropriate measures should be taken 
to obtain the same protection for women em- 
ployed in agricultural work, in accordance with 
the recommendation adopted by the Third Labour 
Conference, in October, 1921; 

3. That efforts should be made to ensure similar 
protection for women employed in domestic work, 
taking as a guide the rules of the Washington Con- 
vention mentioned under (1), due allowance being 
made jor the special nature of the work; 

4. That the creation of institutions for safe- 
guarding the health of mothers and children should 
be recommended. 

In this connection the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union particularly recommends: 

a) The creation of institutions which make it 
possible for women to be confined under good 
sanitary conditions, either in institutions which 
receive them at the time of confinement or in 
homes for expectant mothers and for mothers 
and children (‘“‘maisons maternelles et familiales” ) 
where they can spend the last period before con- 
finement and the months immediately following, 
together with their children. 

b) The creation of public institutions, such as 
welfare centers, etc., for the purpose of providing 
expectant mothers and mothers with the informa- 
tion of a sanitary, social and legal nature which 
their condition calls for. 
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c) The development of the system of family 
allowances and social services in favour of large 
families. 


B. 


Situation and protection in the different coun- 
tries of illegitimate and of destitute children. 


A 


Considering that the fulfilment of maintenance 
obligations is an indispensable condition for the 
normal development and for the health of the 
child; 

considering that children living in a different 
country from that of their father or parents often 
meet with difficulties in obtaining maintenance 
owing to the fact that international private law 
frequently prescribes the application of the law 
of the other land; 

The XXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
recommends that judgments relating to mainte- 
nance should become applicable in all countries 
in a simplified form on the lines of the stipulations 
contained in the agreement of June 21st, 1923 
(B.G.BI1.138, 1924), between Germany and Austria 
and of the agreements between certain cantons of 
the Swiss Confederation. 


II. 


The XXVIIth Inter-Parliametary Conference 
recommends that the legal status of persons with- 
out nationality, and more particularly of children 
without nationality, should be regularized as soon 
as possible by an international convention. 


II.—Salaried Work of Women 


The Conference, 

considering the necessity for a careful examina- 
tion of the present conditions of work for women 
in order to obtain prompt and efficacious inter- 
national action towards improving such conditions, 

considering on the other hand that such investi- 
gation cannot be carried out without the assistance 
of persons experienced in the prevailing conditions 
of the main types of salaried work for women, 

requests the Committee on Social and Humani- 
tarian Questions to study at its next meeting the 
formation of a body to study, discuss and solve 
the questions concerning such work. 

This task should be entrusted to a consultative 
committee under the auspices of the International 
Labour Office and with the collaboration of 
women. 


I11.—Aetivity of the Groups 
I. 
In view of the importance of promoting the 
work in favour of peace and international co- 
operation pursued by the Inter-Parliamentary 


Union by putting into execution the resolutions 
passed by its Conferences; 


In view of the fact that it lies with the national 
Groups of the Union to secure the application of 
those resolutions in the political life and in the 
legislation of their respective countries, as also in 
international life; 

In view of the fact that, if positive results are 
to be obtained in this respect through the action 
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. 
of the Groups, it is indispensable that those 
Groups, as autonomous members of the Union, 
should exercise a permanent and continuous in- 
fluence within their respective parliaments ; 

The XXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
warmly recommends to the national Groups the 
following measures: 

1, That two regular Group meetings at least 
should be called in the course of the year, one of 
which should discuss the action to be taken in 
connection with the resolutions passed by Confer- 
ences. (See article 17 of the Rules for Confer- 
ences. ) 

2. That detailed information should be given in 
the annual reports of the Groups (Statutes, article 
3) as to the steps taken in connection with the 
resolutions of preceding Conferences and especially 
as to the motives which may have led a Group to 
refrain from action with regard to any particular 
resolution. 

3. That debates on questions placed on the 
agenda of the Union should be instituted within 
the Groups. Such debates might be opened by 
national or foreign experts, parliamentary or non- 
parliamentary, invited by the Groups. 

With regard to resolutions of Conferences 
recommending the ratification of international 
conventions, the Conference asks each Group to 
see that the steps taken with the Government with 
a view to ratification should be renewed until 
the Group has achieved its ends. 


II. 


The Conference requests the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Bureau to prepare draft model regulations for 
Groups and to submit the draft to the permanent 
Committee on Political and Organisation Ques- 
tions. 


1V.—Amendments to Articles 3, 7, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 of the Statutes of the Union 


(omitted) 
V.—Agricultural Questions 


s. 


The XXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

considering that the main cause of the agricul- 
tural crisis must be sought on one hand in over- 
production and on the other in the absorbing 
capacity of the market, 

expresses the wish 

a) that the States, on the basis of international 
agreements, or professional agricultural group- 
ments should seek measures which would lead to 
the limitation of surplus production; 

b) that the system of bounties on exports and 
other measures of preference, in whatever form, 
which have an artificial influence on the markets, 
be abolished by all the States; 

c) that the stocking of temporary surplus prod- 
ucts be organised in cases where they can be 
stocked, in order to prevent certain States taking 
measures which would lead to an unfair exporta 
tion of their excess products; 

d) that the States should seek, by international 
agreements, to fight against every kind of unfair 
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competition supported either by employing labour 
recruited by abnormal means and by the compul- 
sory restriction of home consumption, or by any 
other procedure which would make possible ex- 
port trade at artificial prices. 


2. 


Further, with a view to obtaining a better sys- 
tem of exchange of agricultural products, 

the Conference recommends the conclusion of 
international agreements, with the following main 
objects: 

a) to prevent abuse of sanitary prohibitions 
and to ensure the execution of the clause of the 
treaties limiting those prohibitions; 

b) te repress frauds connected with the sale of 
agricultural products and to ensure the respect of 
appellations of origin; 

c) to check the course of the rise in tariffs; 

d) to ensure markets for agricultural products. 

In this connection, the Conference, 

without formulating any opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of preferential treaties, 

expresses the wish that the Governments and 
Parliaments (particularly all those of Western 
Europe) should study the possibility of establish- 
ing new multilateral commercial treaties on the 
basis of purchases by quota in certain countries; 
such treaties should not assume an agressive char- 
acter, but should contribute to the regulation of 
world exports, and thus, indirectly, to the regula- 
tion of the agricultural production of the world. 


o. 
The Conference 
recognises that trusts and cartels may prejudice 
agriculture. It therefore considers it desirable 
that the States should endeavour to protect agri- 
culture in this field in cases where there has been 
a rise in the prices unjustified by circumstances. 


4. 

The Conference 

recognises that the measures which may be pro- 
posed with a view to remedying the agricultural 
crisis must not be adopted without taking into 
account the advantages which industrial products 
may enjoy on national and international markets, 
in order that a right balance between agriculture 
and industry may be retained and, where neces- 
sary, ensured. 

5. 

The Conference approves the efforts of the 
League of Nations towards the organisation of 
international agricultural credits. In order, how- 
ever, that these efforts may have satisfactory re- 
sults, the interest must be fixed at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. 


Vi.—Preparation for the General Disarma- 
ment Conference 


The XXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

in adopting the resolution of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Council of April 13, 1931, 

reminds the Groups of the Union and their indi- 
vidua! members of the urgent duty incumbent on 
them to do everything in their power in order that 
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the General Disarmament Conference, led by the 
principle of the equality of the rights and duties 
of States, and taking into account Art. 8, §§ 1 and 
2, of the League of Nations Covenant, shall result 
in an International Convention instituting a drastic 
reduction of the present armaments, and elimi- 
nating every possibility of an armaments race, 
which would inevitably lead to fresh wars. 

It recalls the fact that the XXIIIrd Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conference, which met at Washington 
in 1925, proclaimed “the necessity of giving to the 
nations a feeling of security”, 

that the XXIVth Conference, held in Paris in 
1927, declared that “in addition to the security 
guaranteed by the League of Nations, and which 
the Union wishes to see more well-defined and 
more efficacious, one of the means, and one of the 
most important, of reaching that end would be a 
general reduction of armaments”, 

and that, moreover, the peace treaties of 1919- 
1920 fix a limit to the armaments of certain States 
“in order to render possible the initiation of a 
general limitation of the armaments of all nations’. 

The Conference believes 

that the draft treaty prepared by the Prepara- 
tory Commission, and which is to be submitted to 
the Disarmament Conference, constitutes a useful 
basis for the work of the Conference whose aim 
is to carry out the first stage of the work of dis 
armament (for instance by a 25% reduction of 
expenditure), this work being destined to lead to 
the total and general disarmament of all nations 
by successive and rapid stages of further reduc 
tion, 

that active propaganda for the work accom- 
plished by the Preparatory Commission and for 
the success of the Disarmament Conference should 
be made in every country by the National Groups 
of the Union, whose duty it is to impress upon 
public opinion the importance and advantages of 
a serious reduction of armaments. 

Nevertheless, the Conference is of opinion that, 
for the complete attainment of that end, the drait 
requires to be supplemented in several respects, in 
conformity with the resolutions of post-war Inter 
Parliamentary Conferences and particularly with 
the “Technical Plan for a Reduction of Arma- 
ments” adopted by the Paris Conference in 1927 

The Conference therefore addresses a pressing 
appeal to the Groups of the Union and to the 
individual members urging them immediately to 
take the necessary measures with the Government 
and within Parliament with the object of obtain 
ing that the delegates of their respective Govern 
ments to the Disarmament Conference shall be 
instructed to press for the insertion of the follow 
ing provisions in the final Convention: 

a) A prohibition to increase present armaments 
—The principle of limitation must not in any case 
permit of an increase in the present state of 
armaments. 

The ordinary expenditure for national defence 
for one fiscal year must not in the case of any ot 
the signatory States exceed the average of the 
ordinary expenditure for the three preceding fiscal 
years. 

b) Reduction and strict limitation of the aver- 
age daily effectives in the land, sea and air armed 
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forces and formations organised on a military 
basis. 

c) The fixation of a ratio, not to be exceeded, 
between the number of officers and non-commis- 


sioned officers, on the one hand, and the effectives, 


on the other. 

d) The prohibition to prepare for, to train for 
ana to resort to chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare and aerial bombardment.—An appeal to pub- 
lic opinion and to scientists in every country to 
enforce upon their Governments the observance of 
these prohibitions. 

e) The fixation of a ratio, not to be exceeded, 
between the effectives and war material. 

The necessity of supplementing the indirect 
limitation of war material (resulting from the 
limitation of expenditure) by means of direct limi- 
tation applicable to certain weapons (tanks, heavy 
guns, etc.). 

f{) The extension of the prohibition on subma- 
rines, as provided by Convention for certain pow- 
ers, to all maritime countries; or, in any case, the 
fixation of a maximum tonnage for submarines in 
such a way as to limit them to purely defensive 
purposes. 

g) The limitation of the tonnage of all surface 
war-ships to a maximum of 10,000 tons. 

h) The special limitation of all expenditure re- 
lating to air armaments. 

The Permanent Disarmament Committee (See 
under i) to be requested immediately to prepare 
proposals for the conclusion of economic agree- 
ments between civil aviation undertakings in the 
different countries. 

i) The extension of the sphere of competence of 
the Disarmament Committee giving it the right to 
prepare proposals for further reduction and to 
provide, by the means which it judges to be appro- 
priate, for an efficacious supervision of the state 
of armament in the different countries. 


II. 


In view of the close connection between the 
reduction of armaments and the control of the 
traffic in, and the manufacture of, armaments and 
war material, it is urgent and indispensable 

that the States should without delay ratify the 
Convention of 1925 relating to the control of the 
traffic in arms; 

that, further, the Special Committee of the 
League of Nations should, in good time before the 
meeting of the General Disarmament Conference, 
present its report on the supervision of the private 
manufacture of arms, the “evil effects” of which 
are mentioned in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations; 

and that, finally, the Special Committee of the 
League shall introduce into a draft convention to 
be submitted to the Conference appropriate and 
efficacious provisions concerning the manufacture 
in State factories. 

III. 


The Conference notes with great satisfaction 
that the idea of an Armaments Truce before the 
reunion of the General Disarmament Conference, 
an idea formulated in the above-mentioned reso- 
lution of the Inter-Parliamentary Council, has 
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been adopted by the League of Nations Assembly 
which has just ended its work. 

The Conference invites all the Groups of the 
Union to take immediately the most urgent steps 
with their respective Governments so that they 
accept before November 1st, the date fixed by the 
resolution of the Assembly, such an armaments 
truce. . 


VII.—Security Problems—lInternational 
Force 


The Conference renews the mandate of the 
Security Committee to study the different aspects 
of the problems concerning the creation of an in- 
ternational force, the implications of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, and also the means of finding a solu- 
tion for these problems, and requests the Commit- 
tee to present a report on this subject to the next 
Conference. 


VIII.—European Federal Union 
A. 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union decides that: 

1. It is not expedient to form an official asso- 
ciation of the European Inter-Parliamentary 
Groups. 

2. An important place should be reserved in the 
General Debate for the consideration of certain 
European problems. 

With this object the permanent Committees will 
be requested to send to the Secretary General a 
list of those problems which they consider to be 
the most important. 

3. The delegates of the Groups may take the 
initiative, at each Conference, of calling a special 
meeting of European parliamentarians, after con- 
sulting the President of the Conference on the 
methods to be adopted for such a meeting. 

4. There is every reason to encourage the efforts 
made by the Union to co-ordinate the steps taken 
by certain National Groups in view of examining 
together questions particularly concerning two or 
several nations. 

B. 


5. In any case, the formation of a European 
Union can only be carried out in perfect agree- 
ment and harmony with the League of Nations, 
whose authority and influence must be neither 
diminished nor impeded by the existence and the 
working of a new international grouping. 

6. With this reservation, the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union takes note of the work of the Commit- 
tee for a European Union formed by the League 
of Nations, and states that it is ready to give its 
help to this work both by discussions on European 
problems as mentioned above and by the forma- 
tion of closer contacts between European parlia- 
mentarians. (Nos. 2, 3 and 4.) 


c. 


7. The XXVIIth Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, after examining the problems the study of 
which, from the European point of view, seems 
particularly suitable, considers that most of them 
should be discussed by the Union during a sitting 
of the plenary Conference. 


This is particularly 
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the case with the reduction of armaments, the 
present economic crisis and the formation of cus- 
toms agreements. 

8. There are, however, certain questions which 
might be studied by the European Groups from 
a purely continental point of view, such as the 
treatment of foreigners (establishment, relief, 
naturalization), transport and transit of electric 
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power, agricultural credits, work in the mining 
industry, postal tariffs, etc. 

9. Finally the Conference asks the Committees 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union to seek, in the 
course of their work, the means by which the 
European States might be brought to collaborate 
more closely in the realisation of certain common 
tasks. 








INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 








Secretary of State’s Note to 
Japan and China 


HE Secretary of State sent, through the 
Tr American diplomatic missions in China and 
in Japan, identical notes, on September 24, to the 
Chinese and the Japanese Governments, the texts 
of which are as follows: 


The Government and people of the United States 
have observed with regret and with great concern 
events of the past few days in Manchuria. In 
view of the sincere desire of the people of this 
country that principles and methods of peace 
shall prevail in international relations, and ef the 
existence of treaties, to several of which the 
United States is a party, the provisions of which 
are intended to regulate the adjustment of con- 
troversies between nations without resort to use 
of force, the American Government feels war- 
ranted in expressing to the Chinese and the 
Japanese Governments its hope that they will 
cause their military forces to refrain from any 
further hostilities, will so dispose respectively of 
their armed forces as to satisfy the requirements 
of international law and international agreements, 
and will refrain from activities which may preju 
dice the attainment by amicable methods of an 
adjustment of their differences. 


Reply from Japan 


N September 28, the American Charge d’Af- 
QO faires at Tokio, Edwin L. Neville, reported 
to the Department of State that he had received 
the following note from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
your note of September 25 in which you were so 
good as to convey to me the views of the Ameri- 
can Government on the subject of the actual con- 
dition of affairs in Manchuria. 

The Japanese Government is deeply sensible of 
the friendly concern and the fairness of views with 
which the American Government has observed 
the recent course of events in Manchuria. In 
common with the hope expressed by the American 


Government, it has already caused the Japanese 
military forces in Manchuria to refrain from any 
further acts of hostility, unless their own safety, 
as well as the security of the South Manchuria 
Railway and of Japanese lives and property within 
that railway zone, is jeopardized by the aggression 
of Chinese troops or armed bands. Every care 
has been, and will continue to be, exercised by the 
Japanese forces to observe all the requirements of 
international law and international agreements, 
and to avoid any action that is calculated to 
prejudice an amicable settlement of the differences 
between Japan and China. 

The Japanese Government is confident that by 
frank and unimpassioned discussions between the 
two parties in conflict, in the light of their true 
and lasting interests, an adjustment will be found 
to set at rest the existing tension in Manchuria. 


Reply from China 
O* September 28, the Chinese Charge d’Af- 


faires left the following note with the Under 
Secretary of State: 


September 27, 1931. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to inform you that I am in- 
instructed to communicate to you the reply of 
the Chinese Government to the note of the Ameri- 
can Government dated September 24, 1931, as 
follows: 

The Chinese Government received yesterday 
afternoon the communication from the American 
Government regarding the present situation in 
China, transmitted from Peiping by the American 
Minister to China. 

The Chinese Government and people are grati 
fied to learn that the Government and people of 
the United States, feeling themselves much inter- 
ested in the situation created in China by the ac- 
tion of Japanese troops, desire that principles and 
methods of peace, instead of armed force, should 
be used in the relations between China and Japan, 
as between any other civilized states. It is the 
conviction of the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments that the American Government has been 
prompted by the earnest desire to uphold, as one 
of the signatory powers, the sanctity of those 
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international treaties, particularly the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War signed at Paris in 1928, 
which bind the parties not to have recourse to war 
but to use pacific means in their relations with 
one another. 

As a result of the aggressive movements of the 
Japanese troops, our territory has been invaded, 
our cities and towns have been occupied, and in 
certain cases ransacked, our public officers and 
innocent citizens have been injured, insulted and 
murdered. Even on the very day when the 
American Government dispatched its identic notes 
to the Chinese and Japanese Governments, advis- 
ing restraint from further hostilities, Chinese pas- 
senger trains carrying refugees on the Peiping-Lia- 
oning (Peking-Mukden) Railway were attached 
by bombs and machine gun fire from Japanese 
military aeroplanes, which resulted in many 
casualties. This, while the Japanese Government 
declares that it has taken all measures to prevent 
the aggravation of the situation and that the 
troops will be forthwith withdrawn from the oc- 
cupied areas, and free acts of war are still being 
committed by the Japanese troops. In spite of 
such circumstances, the entire Chinese Nation has 
been exhorted to maintain a dignified calm, in the 
belief that the delinquent party will render a 
full account for its wanton acts to all the civilized 
states, under the principle of the sanctity of inter- 
national treaties for the maintenance of peace. 

The Chinese Government can conceive no other 
way to satisfy the requirements of international 
law and international agreements, when interna- 
tional law and international agreements have 
already been trampled under foot, than for Japan 
to withdraw her troops immediately and com- 
pletely from the occupied areas and to give full 
redress to the aggrieved party, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the Chinese people. 

It is the earnest hope of the Chinese Govern- 
ment that most effective means will be promptly 
taken for maintaining the dignity and inviolability 
of the international treaties above referred to, so 
that all efforts heretofore made by the various 
powers, especially by the United States, for the 
preservation of peace, might not be in vain. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

Yunc Kwal, 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim. 





The Arms Truce 

PEAKING before the Assembly of the League 
S of Nations on September 8, Signor Grandi, 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, urged that 
from that date until at least the end of the disarm- 
ament conference there should be a “real and effec- 
tive truce in armaments.” On the first of October 
the Assembly adopted the following resolution: 
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In view of the fact than an undertaking on 
the part of all States not to increase their arma- 
ments would help to create an atmosphere ot 
confidence, to prevent competition in armaments, 
and to prepare the ground for the forthcoming 
Conference, the Assembly requests the Govern- 
ments invited to the Disarmament Conference to 
prepare for this event by means of an armatnents 
truce, and accordingly requests the Council to urge 
the Governments convened to the said Conference 
to give proof of their earnest desire for the suc- 
cessful issue of the efforts to ensure an organized 
peace and, without prejudicing the decisions of 
the Conference or the programmes or proposals 
submitted by each Government, to refrain from 
any measures involving an increase in their arma- 
ments. 

The Assembly likewise requests the Council to 
ask the Governments to state, before November 
Ist, 1931, whether they are prepared for a period 
of one year as from this date to accept this truce 
in armaments. 


The League of Nations, under date of October 
2, asked the United States to say before No- 
vember 1 whether or not this Government is pre- 
pared, in accordance with terms of the above 
mentioned resolution, to accept the armaments 
truce proposed by the Assembly. To this inquiry, 
Secretary Stimson replied, October 29, as follows 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to the Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
and, with reference to the latter’s note of Oct. 2 
with regard to an armaments truce proposed by 
the Assembly, has the honor to make the following 
declaration: 

The Government of the United States has re- 
ceived the resolution of the Council of the League 
of Nations of Sept. 30, 1931, suggesting an arma 
ments truce, and declares that, without prejudic- 
ing its position at the forthcoming general disarma- 
ment conference or affecting any proposal it may 
desire to submit to that conference, it is prepared, 
for the period of one year beginning Nov. 1, 1931, 
to accept the truce, provided that like action is 
taken by the other principal military and naval 
powers. 

It is the understanding of this Government that 
the proposed truce shall not apply to construction 
which had been begun or for which contracts had 
bet let prior to its entry into force. 

The Government of the United States hopes that 
by a unanimous acceptance of this truce an atmos- 
phere of confidence will be created which will 
prevent competition in armaments and prepare 
the ground for the successful conclusion of the 
general disarmament conference. 

November 16, Chairman Aristide Briand, of the 
League Council, announced that the one year truce 


had gone into international effect on that day. 


Your vote on the World Court? 
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News in Brief 




















THROUGH AN ERROR it was stated in our August 
issue, page 175, that the University of California 
had conferred a degree upon the minister from 
Czechoslovakia to the United States. We should 
have said that the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia conferred this degree upon M. Ferdinand 
Veverka. We regret the mistake and are glad to 
make this correction. 


Mr. Matcoim W. Davis, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was, in 1916, assistant editor of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, went to Geneva in August to super 
intend the publications of the Geneva Research In- 
formation Committee. This committee will give 
each month a review of League activities and a 
study of some important League subject. Mr. 
Davis has lately been Director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, and member of the editorial staff 
of “Independent Outlook.” 


This was 
the prize-winning peace mo‘to in the contest spon- 
Baltimore committee on World 
The motto was car- 


“PEACE IS THE ART Of living together.” 


sored by the 
Friendship Among Children. 
ried by the children of the Har Sanai Temple Re- 
School. The second prize, won by the 
Sparrows Point Junior Epworth League, was 
“Friendship and Peace are the golden threads that 
tie the hearts of all the world.” 


ligious 


THE IDEA OF AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE will not 
down. In fact it has now risen to the clouds with 
Senator de Jouvenel’s announcement, November 
20, of a plan for world organization of aviaticn to 
which the governments are supposed to delegate 
the power of international police. This Interna- 
tional Aerial Union would be put at the disposition 
of the League of Nations in times of crisis, accord- 
ing to the plan. M. de Jouvenel, member of the 
French Senate, was Secretary General of the Con- 
gress on Disarmament, November 26 and 27, at 
Paris. 


THE NEW HOME of the Giri Scouts of Buffalo 
was christened “Peace House” by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover on October 14. The building faces the 
Niagara River near the Peace Bridge. 


SENor Mapariaca of Spain is credited with the 
picturesque statement that if the nations would 
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contribute to the League of Nations 5% of their 
present annual expenditures on armament the total 
sum at 5% interest would run the League activities 
for all time. 


SEVERAL SouUTH AMERICAN CAPITALS have named 
grade schools for foreign nations. In these schools 
the history, traditions and ideals of the country 
The United States 
of America school in Montevideo, Uruguay, cele 
brated, November 18, the life and achievements 
of Thomas A. Edison. 
the American and 
tended the exercises. 


selected are especially studied. 


Representatives of both 
Uruguayan governments at- 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONFERENCE of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau was held in Brussels, Au- 
5-10. 


discussion. 


gust Disarmament was the main topic of 


Tus yEAR’s FLOODS in China endangered, ac 
cording to Chinese estimates, nearly one fourth of 
Sixteen provinces were affected, 
The 
problem of food shortage therefore is acute and 
The National Flood Relief 
Commission has been created by Chinese authori- 


the entire people. 


most of them in the rice-producing centers. 


will be for some time. 


ties to cope with the calamity, composed of promi- 


nent Chinese and foreign civic leaders. 


Luis M. 
nounced on November 28 to be the victor in the 


SaNncHEZ CerRO, of Peru, was an- 


presidential elections held in October. Upon his 
inauguration Peru will be under a constitutional 


government for the first time in many months. 


THE DEMAND FOR CouRSES of study in Interna 
tional Relations has made it desirable for Colum 
bia University to issue a special bulletin for the 
year 1931-32, listing courses in International Law 
and International Relations. It is a pamphlet of 
thirty-four pages. 


HIstTorRY TEACHING by the use of moving-p‘cture 
films in both elementary and secondary schools 
has been the subject of experiment in England 
The report now issued by the Historical Associa- 
tion finds the film method of teaching world 
history of much greater value than the old ways. 
The report suggests means of extending the pro- 
duction and use of accurate films, subject to a 


central advisory body of historical experts. 
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A SOCIAL CENTER for American students in Paris 
is under construction. Upon the suggestion of M. 
Edouard Renard, Prefect of the Department of the 
Seine, the municipality of Paris has made available 
5,000 square meters of departmental grounds. 
The center will have a library, medical clinic, 
games room, swimming pool, ballroom, chapel and 
other features, similar to those in American uni- 


versities. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONTEST for a Christmas pas- 
torale on the theme, “The Manger of the Trench,” 
is announced through our Ambassador to Italy, by 
the Fallen Heroes Organization of Rovereto, Italy. 
It is to be written for piano or small orchestra. 
The organization intends to transmit by radio the 
winning composition on Christmas Eve. At the 
same ceremony the great bell of Rovereto, called 
the “Fallen Heroes Bell,” commemorating the 
World War dead of all nations, will be rung for 


the world to hear. 


VoLuME 2 of the United States treaty edition, 
which is the first volume of document texts, is now 
issued by the Department of State. It covers the 
period from July 4, 1776, through the year 1818. 
Other volumes are to follow. 


THE PEACE IDEA has certainly taken its place 
among the tenets abroad in the world when a 
Paris designer puts out a model for a “peace 
shirt.” Following the idea of the red shirt of 
Garibaldi and the black shirt of Mussolini, Paul 
Poiret of Paris has created the “green shirt” for 
peace workers. 


BEFORE LEAVING THIS COUNTRY, Dino Grandi, 
Italian Foreign Minister, sent a rousing message 
to all Italo-Americans, charging them to be “Joyal 
and faithful citizens of the great starry Republic.” 


THE AMERICAN NAVAL AVIATION forces in Nicara- 
gua furnished navy planes to transport personnel 
and medicines to Belize, British Honduras, after 
the severe earthquake and tidal wave disaster 
there September 10. American consul Taggart at 
Belize was commissioned by the Red Cross to ad- 
minister a relief fund. 


AT THE REQUEST of the Chinese government the 
International Labor Office has sent two experts to 
assist the Chinese Government in organizing a 
factory inspection service. This service is destined 
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to play a leading part in the enforcement of the 
new factory act which lately came into force and 
which marks a new stage in the social evolution of 
China. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE points out that the 
United States is a member of twenty-six inter- 
national bureaus to which it pays annual contri- 
butions. During the fiscal year 1930 this country 
was invited to participate in eighty-four inter- 
national conferences and actually took part in 
sixty-five. Congressional appropriations were made 
for eleven of these. In 1931, up to September this 
country was invited to 105 International con- 
ferences and participated in eighty-two. The De- 
partment has been obliged to create a division of 
International Conferences to take care of these 


events. 


YUGOSLAVIA ENTERED a new stage in its political 
development when the end of the King’s dictator- 
ship was formally announced on September 3. At 
the same time a new constitution was handed down 
by the King, a constitution which is to go into 
effect after a general election, but without any 
form of popular ratification. The recent dictator- 
ship has been operative since January 6, 1929. 


AN ACCORD WITH HAITI was signed August 5, at 
Port au Prince by the American minister and the 
Haitian minister for foreign affairs. The agreement 
makes a complete transfer to Haitian authority 
of all services, excepting the office of the Financial 
Advisor-General Receiver and the Gendarmerie 
of Haiti both of which require special safeguarding 
on account of the obligations jointly assumed by 
this country and Haiti in the bond issue under 
the treaty of 1915 and the Protocol of 1919. By 
the accord a speedier Haitianization of services has 
been accomplished than was recommended by the 
Forbes Commission or even than that first pro- 
posed by Haiti. 


OuR REGULAR AIR-MAIL service with Latin Amer- 
ica was Officially stated in August to cover more 
than 80,000 miles every week. The planes make 
direct connections with eighteen Latin American 
republics and cover all but the last stages to two 
more. This service has largely developed within 
the past two years. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE has been opened this fall 
between London and Constantinople. 
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Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PracuE, formed 
last year, organized a special informative con- 
ference in October, 1931, to acquaint the twenty- 
one new American students in Czechoslovak uni- 
versities with cultural facts about Czechoslovakia. 


A CONFERENCE OF CHINESE and Mongolians, 
summoned by Soviet authorities, met in Vladi- 
vostok, October 14, to consider measures to intro- 
duce a new Latinized Chinese alphabet into the 
Soviet Buriat Mongol Republic of Siberia and 
Outer Mongolia. The Academy of Sciences at Len- 
ingrad, under orders from the Central Executive 
Committee, last year appointed a commission 
which has prepared the alphabet as a measure 
of greatest urgency. 


THE NEWLY ORGANIZED Executive Commitee of 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work 
met in Cambridge, England, August 22-29. Me- 
morial services were held for Archbishop Soder- 
blom, under whose inspiration the whole Stock- 
holm movement began in 1925. The council has 
sections in various countries, the American section 
closely associated with the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


Tue BALKAN CONFERENCE, meeting late in Oc- 
tober in Turkey, made little headway owing to 
acute minorities problems. Before the next con- 
ference this question is to be specially studied by 
the foreign ministers of the Balkan states and a 
new draft treaty of non-aggression and arbitration 
to be prepared for the conference. 


SPECIAL THANKS to the United States of America 
“for their valuable cooperation with the League in 
the important problems affecting the maintenance 
and progress of peace” were expressed by M. Titu- 
lesco, President of the 1931 Assembly of the 
League of Nations in his closing speech. 


GREAT BRITAIN relieved of her 
mandate over Irak next year. Accordingly the 
Mandates Commission has formulated rules for 
terminating such mandates, and the rules were 
approved by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions at its meeting September 5. France also 
hints that she will shortly wish to abandon her 
mandate over Syria. 


DESIRES TO BE 


THe ASSYRIAN PATRIARCH, Mar Shinum XXI, 
sent an appeal from Mosul, October 23, to the 
League of Nations Mandates Commission and to 
the British Foreign Office, saying that the Assyr- 
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ians would not find it possible to live in Irak after 
the abandonment of the Mandate by Great Brit- 
ain, and asking that the whole people be allowed 
to migrate to some country under western control. 


MEXICO HAS CREATED a committee representing 
the foreign ministry and other government depart- 
ments to draft a trade treaty to be submitted to 
all countries with which she has diplomatic rela- 
tions, except Japan and the Dominican Republic 
where other arrangments are pending. All Mex- 
ico’s trade agreements were cancelled in 1926. 


OWING TO THE DISASTROUS hurricane of Septem- 
ber and the universal economic depression, the 
Dominican Republic notifies the United States 
government that it must temporarily divert certain 
customs revenues to vital government functions 
and to the preservation of order. According to the 
provisions of a convention between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic these revenues 
would ordinarily be applied to amortization of 
The Department of State, after 
the emergency 


foreign loans. 
investigation, has 
measures proposed. 


consented to 


Tue FirtH Paestine and Near East Exhibition 
(Levant Fair) will be held in April 1932 at Tel- 
Aviv which is rapidly becoming a distributing 
center for the countries of the Middle East. The 
Fair is under the patronage of His Excellency the 
High Commissioner of Palestine, and it is expected 
that it will on this occasion far exceed in scope and 
variety the four preceding ones. Great Britain, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia will be among the 
foreign countries sending exhibits. 


Firty AMERICAN Boys of high-school age are in- 
vited to be the guests of Dutch families during the 
Christmas holidays this year. The invitation came 
through the Netherlands-American Chamber of 
Commerce at Amsterdam to Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 
President of “My Friends Abroad” with headquar- 
ters in Boston. Rotary and American Clubs in 
Scandinavian cities and National Women’s Clubs 
of Denmark, have given previous invitations of 
the same sort, to American boys. 


WE ARE TOLD that the Orleans Railway Company 
in France has for some time carried on paternalistic 
projects to secure social benefits to its employees. 
Medical and hospital aid, education, safety and 
housing comfort at low cost are among its activi- 
ties. It encourages sport, musical and artistic 
clubs and even travel groups. About 650 persons 
used the vacation camps last year. 
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THE COMMERCE OF THE western hemisphere was 
the subject of attention at the fourth Pan Ameri- 
can conference held in the Pan American Union 
in Washington, October 5-12. Previous confer- 
ences were held at the same place in 1911, 1919 
and 1927. 


Dr. Davin Starr Jorpan, Chancellor Emeritus 
of Stanford University, and long an advocate of 
international peace, died at his home in California, 
September 19. 


In Wispacu, ENGLAND, Miss Priscilla H. Peck- 
over, a unique and influential figure in the Peace 
Movement of England, died, September 9, at the 
age of 97. 

“DISARMAMENT—PEACE AND PROSPERITY” Was 
the theme of the 16th Annual Meeting and Good- 
will Congress of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches, that was 
held in Chicago, November 10, 11 and 12, and 
which was addressed by forty leaders in the move 
ment for better international relationship. 


A coMMITTEE of thirteen business men, econo- 
mists and lawyers has been formed by invitation 
of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, “to undertake a scientific study 
of the possible use of economic pressure by the 
United States against a nation going to war in 
violation of treaty provisions, 
report to the public suggesting specific proposals 
along these lines.” 


and to make a 


Tue Georce F. Mitton Awards in Journalism, 
the income from which is now available to South- 
ern writers, carried a cash award of $500 during 
1931 for the writer who has published in any 
newspaper or periodical in the South during the 
year “the best editorial, or editorials, advancing 
the cause of International Peace.” By the term 
“Southern” is meant the following States: Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana 
Maryland. All considered 


and articles to be 
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for this Award must be mailed to “The George 
F. Milton Award, Division of University Exten- 
Box 4218, The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
December 31, 1931. The decisions will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible after the first of the 
year and checks will be mailed to the winners. 


sion, 


must be received by 


PRESIDENT Hoover has approved the following 
advisory and technical staff for the Delegation of 
the United States to the General Disarmament 
Conference to be held in Geneva, beginning Feb- 
ruary 2 next. The Delegates have not yet been 
selected. 

Advisers 
For the State Department 

Mr. Theodore Marriner, Counselor of Embassy 
For the Army 

Brigadier General George S. Simonds 
For the Navy 

Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn 


Technical Staff 
For the State Department 


Mr. S. Pinckney Tuck, First Secretary of 
Embassy 
For the Army 
Lieutenant Colonel George V. Strong 
* Major James B. Ord 
Major James E. Chaney 
For the Navy 
Captain A. H. Van Keuren 
Commander Thomas C. Kinkaid 
Commander Richmond K. Turner 


Secretariat 
Secretary to Delegation: 
Mr. James Clement Dunn, Chief of the Division 
of International Conferences 
Assistant Secretaries to Delegation: 


Mr. David McK. Key, Third Secretary of 
Embassy 

Mr. Samuel Reber, Jr., Third Secretary of 
Embassy 


Press Relations 
Mr. Robert Thompson Pell, Press Officer 


Vote on the World Court? 
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Book Reviews 











ENGLAND’s CrIsIs, by André Siegfried. Trans- 
lated from the French by H. H. Hemming and 
Doris Hemming. Pp. 311 and index. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, 1931. Price, $3. 


M. Siegfried, economic expert, professor at the 
School of Social Sciences in Paris, has already 
produced one of the sanest studies of America ever 
written by a foreigner. Readers of “America 
Comes of Age” will, therefore, sieze upon this eco- 
nomic study of England in her present crisis. The 
book was published shortly before the British 
abandonment of the gold standard. It perhaps 
gains in interest because of this fact. 

With the thrifty, hard-working French people 
in mind, the author finds many things to criticize 
in the Englishman’s attitude, especially under the 
“dole” system. “Shiftless living,” and not really 
a “high standard of living” are what he sees among 
English laborers. 

Gold and wages having, he says, both been peg- 
ged high, the falling international prices have made 
it impossible for English industry, working as he 
points out under obsolete methods and at high 
cost, to sell its goods profitably. This he finds is 
the key to the whole situation. The pound stabil- 
ized at a lower figure, abandonment of the dole, 
modernizing of factories, and a populace, high and 
low, willing to work harder and with a lower in- 
come are measures that seem to him immediateiy 
necessary. 

He finds it alarming for the future of England 
that the state is now carrying on only by “requisi- 
tioning or sequestering on one pretext or another” 
the capital accumulated by earlier generations, 
which should not be used for current expenses. 
Here he finds a contrast between England and 
France; for in England the producer has been 
fleeced for the capitalist who, in turn, has been 
deeply taxed for the workman, who has let the 
money “go up in smoke.” In France, on the con- 
trary, the capitalist has been taxed for the pro- 
ducer, who has re-equipped his damaged factories 
with modern machinery, and is now prepared to 
produce more capital. In homely words Siegfried 
finds that England has, since the war, been “using 
up her seed wheat.” 

In spite of devastating criticism of English 
habits and methods, the author shows a real affec- 
tion and admiration for much that is English. 
“The English mind,’ he says, “is naturally con- 
structive; it lends itself to co-operation and is 
essentially loyal.” Politically, “an excellent team 
is always at hand no matter what party is in 
power.” In spite of the shaking of England’s 
structure because of the war, and in spite of uni- 
versal unrest, there as elsewhere, her future is not 
necessarily dark. Siegfried, looking ahead, says, 
“The Empire and the spirit of England on which 
it thrives, has unlimited powers of adaptation and 
life.” 


Tue Goop Eartu, by Pearl Buck. Pp. 375. 
John Day Co., New York, 1931. Price, $2.50. 


Farming in China, famine in China, the life of 
the family, love for the good brown earth, all 
these are here. But deeper than this, the whole 
story is universally human. The pathos and 
tragedy of man’s life everywhere is felt to be 
closely akin to that which one follows with keen 
and instinctive interest from beginning to end otf 
this book. 

As “Rice,” by Louise Jordan Miln, published 
last year, was a poignant story of peasant home 
life in China through the eyes of the woman 
heroine, this gives a picture of the same section of 
common people, lowly and homely, through the 
experiences of the man, Wang Lung, who is the 
center of the action. It is a coherent, dramatic 
story, told with great simplicity in language sug- 
gestive of the poetry of the Orient. One leaves it 
feeling better aware of the sorrows, joys and am- 
bitions of the folk of vast China; but, too, with 
tolerant sympathy with the foibles, longings and 
loyalties of simple people everywhere. To accom- 
plish this, it would seem, is the very kernel of 
literary art. 


FrencH Pusiic OPINION AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
1870-1914, by E. Malcolm Carroll. Pp. 310 
and index. Century Co., New York, 1931. 


Price, $3. 


The mind of the public is, naturally, a difficult 
thing to appraise, nevertheless, it is an important 
element in the history of events. Its formation, 
expression and influence can be approximately dis- 
covered, partly in election campaigns, but even 
more, possibly, through a study of the press of 
the period. This is what Professor Carroll, of 
Duke University does for French Public Opinion 
from the time of the Franco-Prussian war to that 
of the World War. Seldom does he find that the 
people of themselves desire war; but phrases like 
“the lost provinces,” “Alsace-Lorraine,” “Perfidious 
Albion” and the like have their effect upon the 
public. He finds that such policies as the balance 
of power and defensive alliances are generally ac- 
cepted among the French, but there is often evi- 
dent a desire for a merely defensive military policy, 
and usually for better relations with neighboring 
countries. 

The book furnishes, however, an amazing picture 
of the way in which international crises have been 
manipulated in Europe. The propaganda of for- 
eign-owned newspapers in France, the secret bar- 
gains, the “blank checks” in diplomatic affairs, the 
under-cover reasons for international complica- 
tions, all tend to make the Ameriacn reader more 
than ever wary of plunging into such a maelstrom. 

Nevertheless one feels that public opinion, if 
allowed to feed uvon facts, would, though of many 
schools of thought, tend to move steadily on to- 
ward normal family life among the nations. 


Karl Friederich 
Pp. 282 


KAISER AND CHANCELLOR, by 
Nowak. Translated by E. W. Dickes. 


and index. Macmillan, New York, 1930. Price, 
$3.50. 
Herr Nowak claims that, while much of his 


material—portraits, documents and newspaper 
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clippings—have come from the Kaiser, himself, 
he has, nevertheless, carefully checked and cor- 
rected the matter with other sources available 
and that therefore his book is unbiased. It is im- 
possible not to feel, however, that the book is 
intended as a reply to the Kaiser’s critics. 

The period covered, that of the early life and 
first two years of the reign of Kaiser William of 
Germany, is of great importance in the light of 
later events. When the book came out in Ger- 
many in 1929 it aroused a storm of criticism. In 
our part of the world it can be greeted with cooler 
appraisal. Much stress is laid upon the harsh and 
rigorous training of the youth. This was quite in 
accord, we understand, with the Prussian system; 
but Nowak points out certain damage that it did 
to the boy and man. The ideals of the Iron Chan- 
cellor Bismark and those of the young Emperor 
as here outlined were bound to come into conflict. 
It is the reason for the break between them, which 
is the real theme of the book. 

It is one of the grim ironies of history that so 
much in Germany’s internal policy was for years 
disjointed in order to hold Russia, only to find 
Russia and Germany, after all, opposed to each 
other in the war of 1914. It is, in Anglo-Saxon 
eyes, too, a sorrowful fact that, with quite liberal 
ideals for his own countrymen, the Kaiser should 
have retained all those notions of military strength 
as the sole measure of a country’s greatness which 
blocked, at the time of the Hague Conferences, 
world agreement on arms reduction. 

With a background of other historical knowl- 
edge, any reader will find this book an interesting 
interpretation of things that happened later. 


AMERICAN PRECEDENTS IN AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION, 
by Erling M. Hunt. Pp. 278 and index. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1930. Price, 
$4.50. 


The Australian Constitution, which went into 
effect January 1, 1901, was built up through an 
interesting series of events and conventions. The 
situations and arguments which developed in Aus- 
tralia are of particular interest to Americans be- 
cause of the similarity between the Constitution 
of the United States and that finally developed 
by Australia. 

There were available several types of govern- 
ment for study, from the British nonfederated 
responsible government to the truly federal gov- 
ernments of Canada or Switzerland. As it hap- 
pened, however, the principles underlying the 
American Federal Government proved most ap- 
plicable to conditions. This was not because of 
any special admiration for America, but because 
after much preparation and several conventions 
in which delegates from Australian states partici- 
pated, the main framework of the American con 
stitution seemed best to meet the desires of both 
large and small states. 

The book outlines the Australian federal move- 
ment from the beginning and then takes up the 
study of American precedent in the development 
of the Senate, the House and the Judiciary. De- 
tails of the resultant constitution are somewhat 
different, as in the provisions for amendment. 
The book is sufficiently condensed but at the same 
time sufficiently explicit to be interesting both to 
those who wish to learn something of ideas under- 
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lying democratic government and for those who 
wish to know more of Australia and her states- 
men. 


Born A Jew, by Boris D. Bogen. Pp. 351. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1930. Price, $3. 


The Russian Jew who left his home in Moscow 
to find freedom in America tells here much more 
than his own story of struggle. He narrates the 
particular glories and the particular hardships of 
the Jew in the modern world. Bogen’s difficulties 
as a Jewish immigrant are but a prelude to that 
portion of the book which makes it really note- 
worthy. That is the administration of relief dur- 
ing and after the War to the European Jews, par- 
ticularly those in Poland and Russia. In that 
work Mr. Bogen acted as an agent of his people 
in America, and the story adds a large chapter, 
hitherto little known, to the poignant story of 
war-time suffering and heroic relief. 


THe Great CrusapE AND AFTER, 1914-1928, by 
Preston William Slosson. Pp. 465 and index. 
Macmillan, New York, 1930. Price, $5. 


It is a delight to pick up a contemporary his- 
tory which is written not only with philosophical 
detachment and in an atmosphere of idealism, but 
also with a sense of human nature and consid- 
erable humor. Such is this book by Professor 
Slosson. It is an expert and interesting inter- 
pretation of social trends in this country since 
1914. We see ourselves in various lights as we 
read about our behavior in war-time, in recon- 
struction, in relation to prohibition, nationalism, 
sports, the woman movement and other matters. 
If there be a moral implied anywhere it is so 
charmingly disguised that we can formulate our 
own while we alternately laugh at or applaud 
ourselves. 

The “Saga of the Motor Car” is the title of a 
chapter in which the automobile is said to have 
done more to open a new age than any event 
“since the battle of Hastings.” In fact, nothing 
that will serve to illustrate the new America seems 
to have been overlooked, from the international 
services of Elihu Root to the Piggly-Wiggly chain 
stores. A brilliant chapter on journalism and 
advertisement gleams with wit and insight. There 
is also included a chapter on “Science, Mistress 
and Handmaid,” written by Professor Slosson’s 
father, Edwin E. Slosson, before his death. 

Mark Sullivan and Professor Beard have lately 
written books in much the same field as this, 
but each has had a different method. Sullivan 
writes from the standpoint of news, Beard from 
the special outlook of industry. Slosson might 
fitly have given his book the title of his fifteenth 
chapter as a subtitle. It is “The Mind of a Na- 
tion.” 


Tue Mixep Courts or Ecypt, by Jasper Yeates 
Brinton. Pp. 402 and index. Yale University 
Press, 1930. Price, $5. 


Here is the story of a great judicial machine 
developed in Egypt and said, by Sir Maurice Amos 
in 1925, to be the “most successful international 
institution in history.” As a matter of fact the 
mixed courts of Egypt are national courts, but for 
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over fifty years fifteen nations have contributed 
in perfect harmony to their functioning. 

Nubar Pasha, Armenian foreign minister of the 
Khedive Ismail, has been called the one great 
statesman Egypt has produced since Joseph. It 
was his prophetic wisdom and statesmanship that 
brought into being this judicial system dealing 
with foreigners in Egypt. It is the story of the 
diplomatic battle for these courts, begun in 1867 
by Nubar, their checkered history, their function, 
growth and astonishing success, which makes this 
book of peculiar interest. This is particularly 
true now that Egypt seems to stand at the door 
of a new age. 

Otp Pastures, by Padraic Colum. Pp. 42. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1930. Price, $1.50. 


This is a book of poems. But the prose of 
Padraic Colum is always so charged with the lilt 
and rhythm of the Irish tongue, and this verse is 
so largely informal in structure that except for 
the look of the page it would be difficult to say 
whether these are consciously poems or not. He 
uses, too, sometimes the device of repetition of 
phrase or idea so characteristic of biblical poetry. 
This adds to the homely simplicity, not less than 
to the balance and swing of the style. 

The poems are mostly about Ireland, of her 
peasants and roads, her soil and blossoms and 
legends. A few there are of Hawaii, a few of 
general or classic derivation, but all are simple and 
human, breathing, withal, unaffected beauty. 


TALES FROM THE ARGENTINE, edited by Waldo 
Frank; translated by Anita Brenner. Pp. 268. 
Farrer & Rinehart, New York, 1930. Price 
$3.50. 


The editor of these tales succeeds in his intent 
to “form a kind of background that may prepare 
the American public to experience less helplessly” 
in the Argentine of tomorrow. The literature 
savors of Argentine’s past and carries the flavor 
of many parts of this great land. The stories 
picture the northern aboriginal forests, the 
southern pampas and the western Cordilleras. 
Some of the writers are actually modern, but so 
rooted in the past that they picture it predomi- 
nently. The editor believes that when the Argen- 
tine has matured it will be as distinctively a 
literary people, as the Mexicans and Peruvians 
are essentially plastic in their art expression. 

The seven tales, by as many authors, are lively 
reading. The illustrations by Mordecai Gorelak 
are vivacious and humorous, quite appropriate to 
the stories. The civilization shown is curiously 
different from our own, yet quite understandable. 

Another volume is planned to follow this. It 
will embody literature representing Argentine’s 
present. Surely work such as this is one of the 
very best ways in which to bring about real 
understanding of each other by nations with racial 
differences. 


CHILDREN AT THE Crossroaps, by Agnes E. Bene- 
dict. Pp. 238. Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1930. 


In the season of the White House Conference 
on Child Welfare, this collection of cases investi- 
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gated by visiting teachers to rural districts is 
particularly apropos. Maladjusted children of 
many kinds figure in the stories. The work of 
finding out and studying the cases in typical rural 
communities was carried on largely for informa- 
tion purposes by the National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers. The romantic appeal of the 
“old red schoolhouse” is largely dissipated by the 
study, and, too, the supposed advantage of coun 
try life for all children. At least this is true in 
spots where community life is undeveloped and 
where school support is inadequate to deal with 
unusual cases. The book, full as it is with human 
interest, adds materially to one’s knowledge of 
the neels of the “crossroads” child 


EpucaTING For Peace, by Elizabeth Miller Lobin 
gier and John Leslie Lobingier. Pp. 219 and 
index. Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1930. Price $2. 


A book for all adults who deal with children 
and who wish to further the set of the popular 
mind toward peace is this by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lobingier. Most of the same methods might be 
employed in the teaching of ethics in any relation- 
ship. To further the understanding of other 
races; to inculcate habits of fair play and ordered 
relations; to teach cooperation and, no less, devo- 
tion to the flag and what it symbolizes, are the 
immediate objects of the methods suggested here 
The Pact of Paris is seized upon as a point of de- 
parture for the whole educational framework in 
this field. 

Methods in the home, the church and the 
school are suggested in chapters devoted to each. 
An excellent section treats of dramatization and 
gives lists of subjects and plans for both informal 
and formal plays and pageants. It is pleasant to 
note here a timely warning against any propa- 
ganda underrating the sincere devotion of those 
who have fought our wars. 

An excellent list of books tending to teach, or 
to help teachers and parents in teaching good- 
will is appended. It is in these days, a rapidly 
growing list. 


A Sotprer’s Diary, by Captain Will Judy. Pp. 216. 
Judy Publishing Co., Chicago, 1930. Price, $2. 


Diaries were forbidden by American Army 
regulations, yet, says Captain Judy, he violated 
regulations. He claims that, save in the case of 
some spelling and names, the diary has received no 
doctoring since it was written, on the ground. 
It reads that way. One suppresses the desire to 
ask how he succeeded in carrying about with him 
so bulky a manuscript as this must have been 
before the end. However, even if it were fiction 
the diary carries the aroma of truth. Complaints 
are frank and plenty. He uses always common 
sense in his outlook, and does not forget that he 
is a civilian first and a soldier afterward. Thus he 
gives an unhysterical as well as an unmilitary rec- 
ord, but a loyal and faithful soldier’s account, too. 
He comes out hating war, hoping there will never 
be another, yet feeling quite sure that if his coun- 
try again does take part in war, he will have 
the tailor remodel the old uniform. 
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Tue LittLte Entente, by John O. Crane. Pp. 
215, index and maps. Macmillan, New York, 
1931. Price, $2.50. 


“The efficiency of the Little Entente system 
largely depends on the degree of internal stability 
achieved by the member states.” These states, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia, set up 
the Little Entente in 1920 as a defensive alliance to 
preserve the new status quo in the Danubian basin. 
Surrounded by greater countries, still in a state of 
upheaval, countries which were resentful of terri- 
tory sliced off for the new postwar states, condi- 
tions in 1920 were threatening in the extreme to 
the new states. 

This book gives the story of the forming of the 
alliance, of the progress toward inner stability in 
each state involved, their relation toward their 
neighbors and an estimate of the outlook for 
future peace through the instrumentality of the 
Entente. . 

Mr. Crane has spent some seven years working 
in Danubian lands, four of them as private secre- 
tary to President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 
His outlook is, therefore, from the angle of the 
Little Entente. Yet he convincingly and not un- 
sympathetically analyzes the Hungarian question. 
Future peace lies in the solution of this problem, 
and the Little Entente he says, “will go down in 
history as a failure,” if it does not succeed in bring- 
ing about a better feeling between itself and 
Hungary. Rectification of boundaries, fair treat- 
ment of Magyar minorities and the King question 
are now the greatest Hungarian problems. 

The maze of European political alliances, as re- 
lating to the Danubian states, is amazingly con- 
densed and untangled in the book. If America is 
to work with Europe these things should be bet- 
ter understood here. A distinct addition to the 
book’s usefulness is a transparent map giving the 
old boundaries in central Europe, placed over 
another map which gives in heavy red lines the 
present boundaries. Why do not all makers of 
historical maps do likewise ? 


Spain, Its Story Brierty Top, by Catherine 
Moran. Pp. 260 and index. Stratford Co., 
Boston, 1930. Price, $2. 


Miss Moran, the Irish author of this book on 
Spain, has had exceptional advantages and train- 
ing for such work. After spending some years at 
Oxford University, where she did distinguished 
work in historical research, she was appointed pri- 
vate tutor to the Infantas of the Spanish Royal 
family. While in Spain, with access to chronicles 
and documents, she continued her historical stud- 
ies. The resultant book was published just before 
the establishment of the present Spanish Republic. 
It therefore rounds out a complete cycle of history. 

Both Catholic and Royalist in feeling, the au- 
thor, nevertheless, has produced a book that is 
factual, direct and fair. It enables us, says G. K. 
Chesterton in the introduction, “to relate men 
and times and institutions with each other in 
rational order.” While the manner of telling the 
story lacks something of warmth and color, it 
is the only recent work of the sort in English; 
in fact, its very austerity lends usefulness to the 
book as an outline for st-dy and reference. A 
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filip to the imagination is given in the chrono- 
logical list of events in Spanish history at the 
end of the volume, because of the length of time 
covered. A country whose history begins with 
the sixth century B. C. and continues to the pres- 
ent time, is surely replete with interest and ro- 
mance for other peoples. 


THE Roap Back, by Erich Maria Remarque. Pp. 
343. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1931. Price, 
$2.50. 


The author of “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
follows up with the story of war-weary German 
boys restored again to normal conditions. But 
the war is in their bones. Much as they loathe it, 
war is all they have known during the formative 
period of young manhood. Now they are back, 
knocking at all the doors of their youth, trying to 
fit into civilian life, brutalized but wistful. They 
find nothing the same, not even the comradeship 
of the trenches. One by one they drift into psy- 
chopathic wards, crime, suicide, or, if they man- 
age to cling to the ordinary walks of life, find 
little satisfaction anywhere. 

The pathetic most that the hero at last rests 
upon is this: “Perhaps I shall never be really happy 
again. Perhaps the war has destroyed all that and 
no doubt I shall always be a little inattentive and 
nowhere quite at home; but I shall probably never 
be wholly unhappy either—for something will al- 
ways be there to sustain me, be it merely my own 
hands, or a tree or the breathing of the earth.” 

The book gives another and useful slant upon 
the destructive results of war. 


Paragraph Reviews 


APVENTURING IN Peace AND Goop-WILL, by Arnie 
Sills Brooks. Pp. 92. Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
1930. Price $1. 


A ten-day junior vacation school course, with 
the religious background, giving programs and 
stories illustrating methods of teaching inter- 
national good-will. 


Justice ror Huncary—TuHeE Cruet Errors OF 
TrIANoN. Pp. 164. Legdary Brothers, Buda- 
pest, 1930. 


Intended to show the injustices of the great 
loss of territory to Hungary since the World 
War, this volume is issued. It is an album of 
beautiful pictures in sepia and colors, with articles 
showing the development in art, literature, archi- 
tecture and music of Hungary’s thousand years 
of civilization. 


Tue Cross Bearers, by A. M. Frey. Pp. 306. 
Viking Press, New York, 1930. Price $2.50. 


This translation from the German adds another 
record of personal experiences in the World War. 
This time the men are in the German Red Cross 
service. The usual horrors are depicted and 
rather more than the usual vulgarities. There are 
moments when one asks, looking through this 
lens, if humanity is really worth the effort of sav- 
ing after all. 





